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DIAMOND JUBILEE CONVENTION NUMBER 


This is the special number of the JOURNAL, plans for which 
were briefly announced last month. A convention number of the 
JOURNAL is not a new thing, as we have published one each year 
for a number of years. However, the approach of the Diamond 
Jubilee Convention of the American Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion suggested something out of the ordinary. At first, it was 
planned to publish a 64-page convention supplement to the regu- 
lar May issue of the JOURNAL. The idea grew until a supplement 
appeared to be impractical. Then it was decided to carry out 
the original idea, not in the form of a supplement, but in the 
shape of a special number, as the regular June issue. The fol- 
lowing pages are the fruits of that decision and the subsequent 
efforts to put it into execution. We ran into many difficulties in 
what turned out to be a race against time. Please overlook any 
shortcomings, omissions or inaccuracies, for that reason. Our 
sincere thanks are extended to Dr. Cassius Way, chairman of the 
Committee on Local Arrangements, and to Dr. D. M. Campbell, 
chairman of the Committee on Public Relations, for the splendid 
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INVITATION FROM PRESIDENT BRUMLEY 


To the Veterinarians of North America: 


The American Veterinary Medical Association will hold 
its 75th annual convention in the city of New York, July 
5-9. This meeting will commemorate the 75th anniversary — 
of the founding of the association. Appropriately, it will 
return to the city in which it was organized, to celebrate 
its Diamond Jubilee. 

The fine spirit which prompted those pioneer members 
of the veterinary profession to initiate an organization for 
their mutual professional and social benefit will be ap- — 
propriately commemorated by the return, after 75 years, _ 
to the field of their labors. Every veterinarian in North 
America has been vitally benefited by their foresight in 
promulgating this splendid organization. Down through 
the years, the wisdom of these organizers has been evi- 
denced by the gradual growth and expansion of the 
American Veterinary Medical Association throughout the 
entire North American Continent. During the 75 years 
since its founding, its influence has extended to all sec- 
tions of this continent and to every country in the world. 
The organization has been instrumental in protecting the © 
profession during these years and has been a forceful 
factor in raising the standards of veterinary education 
and placing the veterinary profession on its present high © 
plane. 

The American Veterinary Medical Association is the 
largest organization of veterinarians in the world. To 
function at its fullest capacity as a leader in all of the © 
profession's activities, it is important to have in its ranks | 
all veterinarians from every section of the continent. 

For myself and the other officers and members of the 
American Veterinary Medical Association a cordial in- 
vitation is hereby extended to all qualified veterinarians 
to be present on this occasion to assist in celebrating the 
Diamond Jubilee of the organization. The literary pro- 
gram will be outstanding from an educational and prac- 
tical standpoint, and the Committee on Local Arrange- 
ments has made plans for a very interesting clinic. Some _ 
unusually attractive entertainment for the ladies will be 
provided during the meeting. Please consider this a per- 
sonal invitation to participate in the 75th annual meeting © 
of the American Veterinary Medical Association, to be — 
held in New York City, July 5-9. 


Oscar V. Brumley, President 
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THE LOCAL COMMITTEE 


In the minutes of the meeting of the Comitia Minora of the 
Unitel States Veterinary Medical Association held at the Hotel 
Royal, New York City, on August 15, 1888, provision was 
made for the appointment of a Committee of Arrangements for 
the 25th annual meeting of the U.S. V.M.A., to be held at 
the Rossmore Hotel, New York City, September 18, 1888. The 
Committee consisted of Drs. D. J. Dixon, Ch. B. Michener and 
R. A. McLean. It is believed that this Committee was the first 
one appointed to make arrangements for an annual convention. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON ARRANGEMENTS FOR 
THE FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION 


_ Hotel Astor, New York City, September 1-5, 1913 


*A. LIAUTARD, Honorary Chairman 
*W. HORACE HOSKINS, Active Chairman 
*John F. Winchester Richard H. Kingston W. Reid Blair — 


*George H. Berns *Thomas Bland *Charles E. Clayton > 
Robert W. Ellis *]. Elmer Ryder *Thomas E. Smith | 
*James L. Robertson *Harry D. Gill John B. Hopper 


*William J. Coates E. B. Ackerman *W. G. Hollingworth 
*David W. Cochran W. L. Williams *William Dougherty > 
*William Herbert Lowe 


COMMITTEE ON LOCAL ARRANGEMENTS FOR 
THE DIAMOND JUBILEE CONVENTION 


Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City, July 5-9, 1938 es 


CASSIUS WAY, Chairman 
C. P. ZEPP, Vice-Chairman 
ROBERT S. MACKELLAR, JR., Secretary 


Robert S. MacKellar, Sr. Commercial Exhibits 

Adolph Eichhorn General and Ladies’ Entertainment 
J. Elliott Crawford - Alumni Dinners 

Arthur G. Hall Large-Animal Clinic 7 
R. A. Hendershott — Educational Exhibits 

Joseph A. S. Millar §mall-Animal Clinic 

Robert S. MacKellar, Jr. - Banquet, Reception and Dance 

*Deceased. 
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CASSIUS WAY 


B. Agr. Connecticut Agricul- 
tural College, 1899. D. V. M.., 
Cornell University, 1907. 
Joined A. V. M. A., 1907. 
Member of Executive Board 
for ten years, Chairman for 
eight years. Since 1919, in 
private practice in New York 
City, mainly large animals. 


C. P. ZEPP 


D. V. M., Cornell University, 
1919. Joined A. V. M. A., 
1927. Chairman of Section 
on Small Animals, 1937-38. 
President of New York State 
Veterinary Medical Society, 
1936-37. In private practice 
in New York City. Specialist 
in diseases of small animals. 


R. S. MacKELLAR, Jr. 


D. V. M., Cornell University, 
1928. Joined A. V. M. A., 
1931. President of Veterinary 
Medical Association of New 
York City, 1937-38. Associ- 
ated with father in general 
practice in New York City, 
both small and large animals. 
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ADOLPH EICHHORN 


R. S. MacKELLAR, Sr. 


D. V. S., New York College 
of Veterinary Surgeons, 1894 


Joined A. V. M. A., 1910. 


Member of Executive Board, 
1927-1935, Chairman for four 
years. President, 1934-35. 
One of the oldest general 
practitioners in New York 
City. 


D. V. S., New York-American 


Veterinary College, 
Joined A. V. M. A., 


1900. 
1901. 


Vice-president, 1913-16 and 
1918-20. U. S. Bureau of 
Animal Industry, 1901-17. 
Director of the Veterinary 
Department of Lederle Lab- 
oratories, Pearl River, N. Y., 
from January |, 1917. 


J. ELLIOTT CRAWFORD 


D. V. S., New York-American 
Veterinary College, 1904. 
Joined A. V. M. A., 1908. 
Resident Secretary for New 
York, 1928-29. President of 
New York State Veterinary 
Medical Society, 1927-28. 
With his son, Dr. John E. 
Crawford, operates a mod- 
ern hospital for small ani- 
mals at Far Rockaway, N. Y. 
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R. A. HENDERSHOTT 


D. V. M., Ohio State Univer- 
sity, 1917. Joined A. V. M. 
A., 1919. Resident Secre- 
tary for New Jersey, 1936-38. 
Chief of the New Jersey 
Bureau of Animal Industry 
since September, 1936. 


A. G. HALL 


D. V. M., Cornell University, 
1908. Joined A. V. M. A., 
1916. With the Borden Com- 
pany since I9I1. Now in 
charge of all horses owned 
by the company in the East. 
Owns and operates a fine 


certified milk farm at Earl- 
ville, N. Y. 


J. A. S. MILLAR 


V. M. D., University of Penn- 
sylvania, 1928. Joined A. V. 
M.A., 1928. With his father, 
Dr. H. C. Millar, of Asbury 
Park, N. J., conducts a gen- 
eral practi¢e and hospital for 
small animals. 
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THE WOMEN’S AUXILIARY 
the 


AMERICAN VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 

oe By Mrs. WILLIAM HENRY KELLY, Albany, N. Y. 7 

President, Women’s Auxiliary to the A.V.M.A. — 

- The Women’s Auxiliary to the American Veterinary Medical 
Association was founded just before the close of the World War. 
In 1917, at the suggestion of Mrs. W. Horace Hoskins, a group 
of women attending the convention of the A. V. M. A. in Kansas 
City, organized the “auxiliary” to meet possible demands for 
relief. Their object was to give financial aid to the family of 
any veterinarian, permanently or temporarily disabled, who 
might desire such assistance. 

The charter members of this organization were: President, 
Mrs. W. Horace Hoskins, of New York City; Secretary, Mrs. 
Ashe Lockhart, of Kansas City; Treasurer, Mrs. T. E. Smith, 
of Jersey City, N. J.; Mrs. A. T. Kinsley and Mrs. G. A. John- 
son, of Kansas City; Mrs. Chas. E. Cotton, of Minneapolis; 
Mrs. J. P. Turner, of Washington, D. C.; Mrs. S. E. Hershey, of 
Charleston, W. Va.; Mrs. C. H. Stange, of Ames, Iowa, and 
Mrs. J. D. Grossman, of Columbus, Ohio. 

The demand for relief funds was so very slight that the mem- 
bers of the organization felt that some additional purpose 
should be found for using the money which had accumulated. 

At the meeting in Columbus, in 1920, Mrs. J. H. McNeil, of 
Trenton, N. J., proposed that the balance on hand be used asa | 
nucleus for a revolving fund to be loaned to senior students in 
accredited veterinary colleges. The following year (in Denver) | 
this proposition was ratified and, in 1922, the first loan was 
made. Since that time, loans have been made to 62 students in 
a gross amount of $14,075. The original $545.00 revolving fund 
has been increased from year to year by the accumulation of 
dues and by special gifts, until it now has passed the $5,000 © 
mark. 

‘ With these increased assets the officers considered, in 1937, 
the advisability of enlarging the field of service of the Auxil- 
jiary. Various suggestions were made—among others that the | 
loans be extended to junior as well as to senior students—but | 
nothing definite was decided. Whatever extension of activities 
there may be will necessitate an increased membership. The 
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7 732 MRS. WILLIAM HENRY KELLY 


purpose of the Auxiliary should make a strong appeal to the 
_ wife of every veterinarian and should imbue her with a desire 
_ to have a part in its activities. 


Wives, daughters, mothers and sisters of members of the 
A. V. M. A. in good standing are eligible to membership. The 
annual dues of one dollar are so readily paid one year and so 
rapidly forgotten the next that it has become the custom to hold 
some form of membership drive each year. It is the hope of 
the President of the Auxiliary that this year may find the 
“name of women from every state on the membership list. It 
is hoped that the Auxiliary will continue as long as there is an 
- American Veterinary Medical Association. We are proud of 
our contacts because veterinary medicine is a dignified and 
profession. 


All women qualified for membership are urged to attend the 
: Diamond Jubilee Convention of the A. V. M. A. in New York 
City, July 5-9, 1938, and accept the invitation to the Auxiliary 
breakfast and become members and help in this good work. To 
those who have allowed their membership to lapse we wish to 
extend an invitation to return. It is never too late, however, 
for renewed effort. Dues—$1.00 per year—may be sent to 
Mrs. S. E. Hershey, Secretary, 1206 Quarrier St., Charleston, 

W. Va., or may be paid at the time of the annual meeting. 
May the glow of the Auxiliary always shine brightly and con- 
tinue to help young people in their pursuit of veterinary educa- 
tion. 


Members of the Women's Auxiliary at the Philadelphia Meeting in 1927. 
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LITERARY PROGRAM 


Section on Research 


Chairman: Dr. H. H. Dukes, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Secretary: Dr. H. C. H. Kernkamp, Saint Paul, Minn. 


The Nature of Leukemia: A New Fundamental Principle Lead- 
ing to the Development of Specific Disease—Dr. M. W. Emmel, 
University of Florida, Gainesville, Fla. 

Observations on the Resistance to Bang’s Disease of Cattle That 
Have Passed Through an Outbreak and Recovered—Dr. B. A. 
Beach, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

Some Results of Vaccination with Brucella Abortus Strain 19 
Dr. C. M. Haring, University of California, Berkeley, Calif. 
Studies on Calfhood Vaccination Against Bang’s Disease—Dr. J. 
G. Hardenbergh, Walker-Gordon Laboratory Company, Plains- 

boro, N. J. 

The Bovine Kidney in Health and Disease—Drs. Robert Langham 
and E. T. Hallman, Michigan State College, East Lansing, 
Mich. 

New Stain for Microscopic Examination of Milk—Drs. Jean 
Broadhurst and Charles Paley, Columbia University, New 
York, N. Y. 

Some of the Newer Drugs Used in Veterinary Medicine—Dr. D. 
W. Ashcraft, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

Studies on Swine Influenza Virus—Dr. J. P. Scott, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Section on Sanitary Science and Food Hygiene > 


Chairman: Dr. J. G. Hardenbergh, Plainsboro, N. J. _ 
Secretary: Dr. I. A. Merchant, Ames, Iowa 


Production of High Grade Milk—Dr. George H. Hopson, Kings 
County Medical Milk Commission, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Problems of the Dairy Industry—Dr. F. D. Holford, Borden’s 
Farm Products, New York, N. Y. 

The Relationship of the Cow to Human Streptococcus Infections 

_—Dr. Paul B. Brooks, Department of Health, Albany, N. Y. 

The Production and Inspection of High Grade Poultry Products 

(Illustrated) —Dr. B. C. Pier, U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 

Economics, New York, N. Y. 
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Section on General Practice 


a Chairman: Dr. Reuben Hilty, Toledo, Ohio 
Secretary: Dr. M. A. Emmerson, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Some Observations on the Nature and Transmission of Enzodétic 
Broncho-Pneumonia (Pneumoenteritis) of Dairy Calves—Dr. 
D. A. Sanders, University of Florida, Gainesville, Fla. 

New Developments of Interest to the Veterinarian and His 
Clients in the Storage of Roughage for Animal Feeding—Dr. 
A. G. Hall, Borden Company, New York, N. Y. 

Field Application of Hog Cholera Tissue Vaccine-——-Dr. Wm. H. 
Boynton and Gladys M. Woods, University of California, 
and Dr. F. W. Wood, Cutter Laboratories, Berkeley, Calif. 

Bovine Genital Trichomoniasis-—Drs. G. Dikmans, United States 
Bureau of Animal Industry, Washington, D. C., and L. J. 
Poelma, University of Maryland, College Park, Md. 

Immunological Studies on Equine Encephalomyelitis—Drs. R. W. 
Wyckoff and A. Eichhorn, Lederle Laboratories, Inc., Pearl 
River, N. Y. 

Equine Breeding Hygiene—Dr. W. W. Dimock, Kentucky Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, Lexington, Ky. 

Anaphylaxis as Related to Biologic Prophylaxis Treatment of 
Animals—Dr. John Reichel, Glenolden, Pa. 


Section on Small Animals 


Chairman: Dr. C. P. Zepp, New York, N. Y. 
Secretary: Dr. A. R. Theobald, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Some Diseases of the Skin of Man Which Occur in Animals— 
Dr. Howard Fox, College of Medicine, New York University, 
New York, N. Y. 

Parasitic Skin Diseases of the Dog and Cat—Dr. H. J. Milks, 
New York State Veterinary College, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Nonspecific Skin Diseases of the Dog—Dr. Carl F. Schlotthauer, 
Mayo Foundation, Rochester, Minn. 

Discussion of Papers on Skin Diseases—Dr. Edgar B. Dibbell, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Diagnostic Methods for the Identification of Internal Parasites 
—Dr. R. E. Rebrassier, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

Application of Clinical and Laboratory Methods to the Diagnosis 
of Animal Diseases—Dr. Fred Boerner, Post-Graduate Hos- 
pital, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Kidney Diseases in the Dog Correlated with Urea Clearances— 
Dr. D. F. Green, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N. J. 

Proctology—Dr. W. J. Lentz, University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. (734) 
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Section on Poultry ; 


Chairman: Dr. F. R. Beaudette, New Brunswick, N. J. 
Secretary: Dr. F. D. Patterson, Jr., Cuthbert, Ga. 


Physiology of the Reproductive System of the Fowl—Dr. E. A. 
Hewitt, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 

The Anatomy of the Respiratory System of the Chicken—Drs. 
W. M. McLeod and Robert P. Wagner, Kansas State College, 
Manhattan, Kan. 

Some Observations on Capillaria Contorta (Crop Worm) in 
Turkeys—Dr. M. W. Emmel, University of Florida, Gaines- 
ville, Fla. 

Studies on Epidemic Tremor—Dr. Henry Van Roekel, Massachu- 
setts State College, Amherst, Mass. 

Nutrition as a Factor in the Incidence of Fowl Leukosis—Drs. 
W. J. Butler and D. M. Warren, Montana Livestock Sanitary 
Board, Helena, Mont. 

Paratyphoid Infection of Turkeys—Dr. B. S. Pomeroy and R. 
Fenstermacher, University of Minnesota, Saint Paul, Minn. 
Poultry Diseases in Alabama—Dr. L. E. Starr, Alabama Poly- 

technic Institute, Auburn, Ala. 


General Sessions : 


How the Work of the National Live Stock and Meat Board Re- 
lates to Veterinarians—R. C. Pollock, Secretary and General 
Manager, National Live Stock and Meat Board, Chicago, IIl. 

The Human Life Value of the Veterinarian and How to Treat 
It—Dr. S. S. Huebner, Professor of Insurance and Commerce, ee 
Wharton School, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. ; 

The Use of Selected Ultra-Violet Radiation as a Bactericide—Dr. 
Robert F. James and Milton Hoyt, Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company, Bloomfield, N. J. 

Veterinary Colleges of Western Europe (Illustrated)—Dr. E. E. 
Wegner, State College of Washington, Pullman, Wash. 

The Réle of the Liver in Metabolism—-Dr. C. E. Hayden, New 
York State Veterinary College, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Vitamins in the Nutrition of Animals—Dr. Walter C. Russell, 
New Jersey Agricultural Experiment Station and Rutgers Uni- 
versity, New Brunswick, N. J. 

The Physiological Background of Transfusion Therapy—Dr. R. 
S. Amadon, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

A Demonstration on the Circulation—Drs. H. H. Dukes and H. 
T. Batt, New York State Veterinary College, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Assisted by Alexander Morris and Robert B. Morris. 
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7 NEW YORK CONVENTION BANQUET SPEAKER 


Dr. Morris Fishbein was born in Saint Louis, July 22, 1889. 
He is editor of the Journal of the American Medical Association; 
editor of Hygeia, the Health Magazine; associate clinical pro- 
fessor of medicine, University of Chicago; lecturer, history of 
medicine, University of Illinois School 
of Medicine. Member of the Council 
on Pharmacy and Chemistry, the 
Council on Physical . Therapy, the 
Council on Scientific Assembly, and 
chairman of the Council on Foods of 
the American Medical Association. He 
is author, with Dr. George H. Sim- 
mons, of “The Art and Practice of 
Medical Writing”; author, with Dr. 
Oliver T. Osborne, of the “Handbook 
of Therapy.” Editor of “Your Weight 
and How to Control It” and “The 
Modern Home Medical Adviser”; edi- 
tor, with Dr. William A. White, of 
“Why Men Fail.” He is also author 
of “The Medical Follies,” “The New 
Medical Follies,” “Shattering Health 

Superstitions,” “The Human Body and Its Care,” “An Hour on 

Health,” “Doctors and Specialists,” “Fads and Quackery in Heal- 

ing,” “Syphilis,” “Your Diet and Your Health,” and “Medical 

Writing.” He has made many significant contributions to med- 
-_jeal and lay literature, and is now conducting a monthly feature 
article in Pictorial Review, and is consulting medical editor of 
Look magazine. Dr. Fishbein is editor of the Bulletin of the 
Society of Medical History of Chicago. He is a member of the 
American Public Health Association, Chicago Pathological So- 
ciety, Institute of Medicine, American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, and a Fellow of the American Medical 
Association. He is a member of the Standard Club, Tavern Club, 

Chicago Rotary Club, Chicago Literary Club and the Quadrangle 

Club. Doctor Fishbein conducts a health column syndicated by 

NEA Service in over 200 newspapers. 

Doctor Fishbein received his B.Sc. degree from the University 
of Chicago in 1910. and his M.D. degree from Rush Medical Col- 
lege in 1912. At the time of graduation, he received the Alumni 
Fellowship in Pathology, and became associated with Drs. Lud- 
vig Hektoen and E. R. LeCount, publishing several papers of a 
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medical research character. He also served as house physician 
in the Durant Hospital of the McCormick Institute for Infec- 
tious Diseases, 1912-1913. In August, 1913, following the death 
of Dr. E. E. Hyde, he became assistant to Dr. George H. Sim- 
mons, editor of the Journal of the American Medical Association, 
which position he held up to 1924, when he was elected editor 
to succeed Dr. Simmons. As a speaker he rates very high; mak- 
ing about 130 speeches a year before medical and lay audiences, 
many of the addresses being broadcast. 

Doctor Fishbein’s selection as the guest speaker at the ban- 
quet of the 75th annual meeting of the A. V. M. A. at New York, 
July 5-9, insures an entertaining and instructive evening aad 
those who attend. nn 


TOASTMASTER AT THE NEW YORK BANQUET 


Dr. Richard Frederick Eagle was born in Kansas City, Kan- 
sas, on June 17, 1879. “Fred,” as he is known to his host of 
friends, grew to manhood in that city and it was quite natural, 
in that stockyards and packing-house environment, that his inter- 
ests turned towards live stock and he 
decided upon veterinary medicine as 
a life career. He was graduated from 
the Kansas City Veterinary College 
in 1901. Soon after graduation, he 
accepted a contract as civilian veteri- 
narian with the Remount Division of 
the British Army in connection with 
the shipment of 1,147 horses to 
Africa. After delivery of these ani- 
mals at Port Elizabeth, with only a 
very insignificant loss, he turned his 
journey into a “round-the-world” tour. 

While on the African trip he was 
offered an appointment in the United 
States Bureau of Animal Industry, 

De. R. F. Bac and upon his return to this country 
accepted and began his Bureau serv- 

ice at the National Stock Yards, East Saint Louis, IIl., on August 
16, 1901. Between this date and January 26, 1913, he served the 
Bureau in various capacities in connection with the meat in- 
spection service at National Stock Yards, South Saint Joseph, 
Kansas City, Chicago and Fort Worth. Also during this period, 
in 1905-6, he was assigned to sheep scabies work in North Da- 
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wr kota, and in 1908 to foot-and-mouth disease work in Pennsylvania. 

Following his resignation from the Bureau, Dr. Eagle entered 
the service of Schwarzchild and Sulzberger, packers, with which 

a and its successor, Wilson and Company, he has continued 
to the present, rising rapidly, and now occupying the position 

of vice-president. 

Although Dr. Eagle’s principal interest during the past 25 
years has been in the meat packing industry, he has never lost 
contact with, or interest in, the veterinary profession. An out- 
standing example of this interest occurred in 1917, when he 
_ was instrumental in interesting Mr. Thomas E. Wilson, presi- 
dent of Wilson and Company, in a plan to establish a veterinary 
- section in the gallery of the Saddle and Sirloin Club in Chicago. 
Mr. Wilson not only took a personal interest in the plan but 
contributed a fund as a basis for its establishment. 

At the meeting of the A. V. M. A. in Philadelphia, in August, 
1918, the portraits of Drs. D. E. Salmon, A. D. Melvin and John 
-R. Mohler were presented by Dr. Eagle, on behalf of the Art 
_ Committee of the Saddle and Sirloin Club, with the understand- 
ing that the association would return the portraits to the club 
for the gallery it had opened for distinguished veterinarians. 

Later, in addition to the above, the portrait of Dr. James Law, 
contributed by the alumni of the New York State Veterinary 
College at Cornell University, and that of Dr. Leonard Pearson, 

contributed by the alumni of the School of Veterinary Medicine 
of the University of Pennsylvania, were presented to the club 
and received by its President, Mr. A. H. Sanders. Canada also 
contributed an oil painting of Dr. J. G. Rutherford. 

Later, portraits of Drs. M. Dorset, S. E. Bennett, H. J. Det- 
‘mers and Mark Francis were added to the gallery and all of 
these now repose in one group in the southwest corner of the 
Main Hall of the Saddle and Sirloin Club at the Union Stock 
- Yards in Chicago, as a lasting tribute to these men and the pro- 
- fession that had done so much to better the live stock industry 
of the country. 

Fred Eagle manages to find time to attend most of the im- 
portant veterinary meetings and seldom misses these opportuni- 
ties to meet and mingle with his colleagues. On such occasions 
his genial personality, his unlimited fund of appropriate stories, 
and his well-known ability in the réle of toastmaster invariably 
add to the success and enjoyment of the gathering. His selec- 
tion for this position at the A. V. M. A. banquet on the occa- 
sion of the 75th annual meeting in New York, July 5-9, insures 
an affair that no one in attendance at the meeting will consent 
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I love everything that's 


old,— old friends, old 


6 times, old manners, old 


books, old wine. 


— GOLDSMITH 
She Stoops to Conquer 
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The seal of the Association and the original minute book con- 
taining the records of all meetings held from June 9, 1863, to 
October 20, 1894. The minutes of the first meeting are in the 
hand of Dr. A. Liautard, secretary. Four pages were removed 
from the front of the book and the following notation appears 
inscribed along the narrow margins left when the four pages 
were removed: "Margin of leaves on which Dr. Jennings inserted 
minutes of meetings held in Philadelphia previous to the forma- 
tion of this Association and while acting as secretary." 
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Photograph of the flyleaf of the minute book, with original copy 
of Constitution and By-laws of the United States Veterinary 
Medical Association shown on the left. This historic document 
is signed by the following: Josiah H. Stickney, Boston, Mass.; 
George W. Bowler, Cincinnati, Ohio; Arthur S. Copeman, Utica, 
N. Y.: Isaiah Michener, Bucks County, Pa.; Jacob Dilts, Mercer, 
N. J.: Elias F. Ripley, Portland, Me.; R. H. Curtis, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
John Busteed, 407 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y.; William A. 
Wisdom, Wilmington, Del. (For some reason the signature of 
R. H. Curtis has been crossed out.) 
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What is believed to be the oldest existing piece of printed matter 
relating to the A.V.M.A. is a "List of Officers and Members of 
United States Veterinary Medical Association,'’ shown above. The 
exact date of publication is unknown, as the list bears no date. How- 
ever, the officers whose names are shown on the left-hand page 
served for the year 1887-1888, so it is reasonable to presume that 
the list was published sometime during 1888. There are |71 names 
in the list of regular members, of whom only three are still on the 
roll: Drs. Tait Butler, C. W. Crowley and L. H. Howard, © 
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SOCIAL FEATURES 


On Wednesday evening, July 6, the reception for President 
Brumley will be held in the Grand Ball Room of Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania. In this palatial setting, after the hand-shaking formali- 
ties are over, the merrymakers of the Diamond Jubilee Conven- 
tion will have a chance to glide to the tunes of one of New York’s | 
outstanding society orchestras, that conducted by Michael Mar- 
kels. This organization supplied the music for the Ball of 
Tomorrow, when the New York World’s Fair held its prevue a 
few weeks ago. So for those who want to “shag” or for those 
who prefer a real old-fashioned waltz, the Committee guarantees 
whatever music your heart desires. 

For those who do not care to dance, the evening will still hold 
a thrill, for one of Broadway’s cleverest dance teams will 
demonstrate the society version of the Big Apple and many other 
fancy steps. A modern Jenny Lind will contribute songs you 
love to hear, and these attractions, beyond a doubt, will make 
an evening that no one will want to miss. There will be college 
medleys, too, so come prepared to join with Michael Markels in 
raising your voice to the refrains of your alma mater’s march- 
ing song. 

The Diamond Jubilee Convention Banquet will be held Thurs- 
day evening, July 7, at 7:00 o’clock. Once again you will enjoy 
the comforts and the splendor of the Grand Ball Room. This 
high spot of the week will not only be an evening filled with 
pleasure and good fellowship, but it will afford those in attend- 
ance an opportunity of meeting and hearing Dr. Morris Fish- 
bein, Editor of the Journal of the American Medical Association. 
The members of the Committee on Local Arrangements consider 
that it will be a great honor to have such a prominent member 
of the medical profession address our organization and it is felt 
that every one will enjoy, with both pleasure and profit, the mes- 
sage that Dr. Fishbein will bring to us. 

Dr. Fred Eagle, of Chicago, will be the toastmaster, and this 
fact alone is a practical guarantee that the 1938 banquet will be 
one of the most enjoyable ever held. Dr. Eagle has an endless 
supply of good stories, sound logic and everything else that a 
good toastmaster should possess. 

There will be music during the banquet. If you want to sing 
—and who does not have a favorite tune?—Felix will be there 
with his accordion. He will come to your table and, if you want 
him to pass along to the next group, you had better have a song 
on your lips or he will haunt you until you burst into verse. 
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LADIES’ ENTERTAINMENT 


There will also be one of the most spectacular and dazzling | 
floor shows of the year. Other features of the evening will in- | 
clude the award of the A. V. M. A. Twelfth International Vet- 
erinary Congress Prize, as well as the presentation of gold keys | 
and scrolls to the 18 living past presidents of the A. V. M. A. 


= LADIES’ ENTERTAINMENT 


The Diamond Jubilee convention of the American Veterinary © 
Medical Association, to be held in New York, July 5-9, will not 
only afford an unusual professional and social program for the 
gentlemen but some very enjoyable features have been arranged 
for the entertainment of the ladies as well. Thus, while the 
scientific program is in progress, the ladies will be afforded an 
unusual opportunity to participate in a well-planned sight-seeing — 
program such as no other city can offer. 

On Wednesday, July 6, the ladies will attend the opening ses- | 
sion of the convention. This will be followed by luncheon at > 
the Hotel Pennsylvania and a bridge party with attractive prizes. 7 
The President’s Reception and Dance will be held Wednesday _ 
evening. 

For Thursday, July 7, a trip to Jones Beach in de luxe Pull- — 
man coaches has been planned. The visit to this most attractive 
seaside resort will prove a delight to the visitors. In addition, 
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a stop-over will be made at the World’s Fair grounds, where the 
authorities will provide all facilities for obtaining information 
on the progress which is being made for the greatest World’s 
Fair ever planned. An excellent luncheon will be provided at 
Jones Beach in a private dining-room. The return trip is planned 
to provide ample time for the ladies to prepare for the ban- 
quet, which is to be held that same evening. 

For Friday, July 8, a breakfast will be served at 9:30 for 
the Women’s Auxiliary, to be followed by the regular annual 
meeting of the organization. All ladies, both members and non- 
members, are invited to attend the breakfast and meeting. For 
the evening, a special gala party has been arranged by the man- 
agement of the International Casino, where an outstanding pro- 
gram and dinner at a nominal price may be enjoyed by those 
who desire to attend this night club. 

For Saturday, July 9, the Committee has arranged for a sight- 
seeing bus trip, which will include a visit to the Aquarium, Mu- 
seum of Art, and Planetarium. Lunch will be provided at the 
Claremont Casino on the Hudson, which will prove a recreation 
par excellence with its attractive location and historic back- 


ground. 


A TRIP THROUGH RADIO CITY 


The whole world listens to what New York has to say. This 
monolog of New York fills the air everywhere, making one of the 
more fascinating aspects of the modern age. 

From a group of beautifully decorated rooms—windowless, 
air-washed, sound-proofed against the symphony of a city that 
seldom sleeps, in a sky-scraping Manhattan structure, there 
emanates talk, singing and laughter through all the hours of day 
and evening. America’s one hundred and thirty millions, more 
or less, and the millions in foreign lands, pay delighted heed. 
While the thoughts of millions converge upon what comes out of 
these rooms, only a small fraction of listening Americans have 
been privileged to see the big show with their own eyes. 

These rooms are the main studios of the National Broad- 
casting Company. In the towering R. C. A. Building, the com- 
pany has a building within a building—ten stories in all, 400,- 
000 square feet of space, 35 studios, 27 of which are completed. 
Just a few blocks distant are the home studios of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System and, within walking distance, are other 
theatres and studios from which the air entertainment of a 
nation is carried on. 
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Radio City is the name given to the palace of entertainment 
served by the National Broadcasting Company. From many 
standpoints it is one of the most fascinating things to see any- 
where, either here or abroad. In order that a comprehensive 
and accurate picture may be given to those desiring it, the com- 
pany has established guided tours under the management of 
Gordon Mills. Erudite young men pilot an average of 2,000 
people a day through the broadcasting company’s studios and 
offices, telling as they go the story of broadcasting, and explain- 
ing what happens and why. 


WHENCE FAMOUS PROGRAMS EMANATE © 


Perhaps as colorful a theatre as any in existence is the Audi- 
torium Studio on the sixth floor, three stories high and measur- 
ing 78 by 132 feet. Along one side is a balcony with 250 very 
comfortable seats. On the opposite side is a semi-circular stage 
on which a 100-piece orchestra may be accommodated. Here are 
given, at their appointed hours, the performances of such note- 
worthy shows as the Maxwell House Showboat, the Cities Service © 
hour, Rudy Vallee’s Varieties and many others. 


At this, and in a few other studios, the performers do not 
play in enclosed spaces. The audience takes part in the pro- 
gram when applause is needed, but otherwise sits quietly and_ 
absorbed in a stage technic new to them. Here everyone is in a 
sense a slave to the clock and the big minute-hand. It is re- 
quired that the audience be seated several minutes before the 
moment when the show goes on the air, and no one is admitted | 
to the studio after the broadcast has started. 


In other smaller studios, no less attractive as to decoration, 
spectators are separated from the performers. They sit in glass-_ 
enclosed galleries that look down upon the main part of the 
studios where orchestras are playing into the microphones, or 
dramas are being enacted. 

Inasmuch as the studio section is wholly closed in from the 
street, the problem of ventilation and air-conditioning was _ 
handled in a way as truly modern as everything else that touches : 
upon the operation of Radio City. Made-to-order weather for 
the entire establishment was established and placed in operation. 
From the standpoint of personal comfort, Radio City is today 
one of the most agreeable places to spend a hot summer day. A 
special air-conditioning plant, operated from a master control 
board, brings 20,000,000 cubic feet of air into the building each 
hour. The air is humidified or rehumidified as required, it is 
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warmed or cooled to the temperature desired and is then forced 
into the studios at the rate of 15 miles per hour, completely 
changing the air in every room every eight minutes. 


ALL STUDIOS SCIENTIFICALLY SOUND-PROOFED 


Each of the studios is built like a separate room within a 
room, being raised from the building floors by felt-covered steel 
springs. Studio walls and ceilings are of rock wool and a kind 
of perforated asbestos board. This insulates the studios against 
sound leakage. Even a sound-insulating glue was used to affix 
to studio surfaces the textile fabrics used in decorating them. 
Corridors, reception rooms and observation booths have also been 
acoustically treated in similar fashion. The statistically-minded 
American will gloat over the fact that eleven carloads of rock- 
wool went into the soundproofing. 

Studios are employed for every imaginable purpose and con- 
veniences. Besides the giant Auditorium heretofore mentioned, 
studios grade in size down to four special ones for speakers, 
one for children and a four-unit studio for television. One 
special studio with stage, sound-insulating glass curtain and 
provision for scenery and accommodation of spectators is the 
Radio Guild studio. 

Three-ply plate glass is used for windows that look into 
studios from control rooms, observation and clients’ booths. The 
control room in most instances is established immediately behind 
that part of the studio where the performers work. One, two, 
three or more microphones are used, depending upon the number 
of people used in the show. Before them stands the production 
man who has rehearsed the performance. In the control room 
behind, sits the electrician who controls the mechanics of the 
broadcast and another production man who follows and criti- 
cizes the rehearsal and later observes the performance. 

Everywhere is the impression of alertness, of knowing ex- 
actly what must be done. Mistakes cannot happen. On the 
air the world would hear them all. In the studios the sound- 
proofing of these entertainment jewel-boxes gives the impres- 
sion of being tucked far away from the heart of civilization, 
although always in touch with civilization itself. Consider that 

- 296 sound-proof doors are employed, that 325 electric clocks 
synchronize the time, that there are 250 microphone outlets in 
the studios. 


GIANT RECEIVING SET 


One of the features at Radio City is a giant receiving set 
occupying an entire studio. It was designed and built by en- 
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gineers in order to picturize the mechanics of broadcasting to 
visitors. Built on a scale of 20:1, the model was designed to 
show the layman how the radio signal is converted into sound. 
After studios with programs in the making have been exhibited, 
the mechanics of broadcasting are then dramatized for the 
visitor. 

To the visitor in New York we say put a visit to Radio City 
far up on the list of things you propose to do first. Watching 
the individual broadcasts (tickets are largely in the hands of 
the advertisers paying the cost of the performance) is very 
interesting; too much of it, however, is not desirable from the 
standpoint of the listener who wishes to preserve his illusions. 
In the case of one of the larger performances, Show Boat for 
instance, the performers are scattered across the big stage; 
they speak, play and sing into three different microphones and 
action is conveyed wholly by sound. Players read their lines, 
their eyes glued to the manuscript in their hands, their lips” 
the proper distance from the microphone. The first big broadcast 
will perhaps thrill you greatly, the second interest you exceed- 
ingly but there is such a thing as getting too intimate with the 
subject. Familiarity will sap your illusions as a listener. Stick 
to the guided tour. Be a rubber neck, no more, no less—and 
you'll love it. 


Overlooking Central Park from Rockefeller ig ; 
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THE HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA 


Official Headquarters 


At “New York’s Gateway from the West”; within walking 
distance of America’s greatest theatrical and movie district; on 
the edge of the world’s most important market-place; within 18 
minutes by direct route from the coming World’s Fair, the 
Hotel Pennsylvania is unique among the many great hotels of 
the Empire City. 


HoTeL PENNSYLVANIA 


With 2,200 rooms, all equipped with bathrooms, radios and 
all modern facilities, the Pennsylvania affords every comfort 
and accommodation the most exacting guest may desire. The 
great restaurants—the Cafe, the Cafe Rouge, the MADhattan 
- Room, the Roof and the Lunchroom—are all famous for their 
cuisine. In fact, Pennsylvania food is the criterion in New 
York. Its fame is founded on the Statler recipes, which are 
the outgrowth of years of experience and of the experimental 
kitchen, which is presided over by experts whose sole work is 
to develop novel and better dishes for Pennsylvania and Hotels 
‘Statler patrons. 

; From the date of its opening in January, 1919, the Hotel 
Pennsylvania has held a leading position in New York. Its 
service, based on the service codes created by the late E. M. 
Statler, is the standard to which all the great hotels of the 
metropolis cling. It is a matter of record that any new and 
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worthwhile guest service found in these houses was adapted 
from the original as first used in the Pennsylvania. And all 
services are based on the credo of Mr. Statler who held, “The 
guest is always right.” 

Notable in the Pennsylvania are the magnificent public rooms 
such as the great banquet hall, the main ball room which can 
accommodate 2,000 guests, the numerous conference rooms with 
capacities from 50 to 150, the Lounge and Bar. So great are 
these accommodations and so modern in their equipment that 
not long ago it was possible to take care of 3,500 “convention- 
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aires” at one time and the business of the convention went for- 
ward without hitch or hindrance. 

The “back-stage”’ equipment of the Pennsylvania set a new high 
when it was planned and installed. There are several great 
kitchens and many immense storerooms; there is an ice-plant, a 
laundry large enough to take care of a city of 10,000 people, and 
a valet shop capable of handling all the clothes needed by the 
occupants of the 2,200 rooms. A feature is the barber shop with 
more than 60 chairs and the most modern equipment to be found 
in the country. Then there is the beauty salon, where several 
score women may receive treatments of any and all kinds at the 
same time. 

Accessibility to the wonders of New York is one of the prime 
advantages a guest enjoys when staying at the Pennsylvania. 
The hotel should be considered as the hub of a gigantic system 
of transportation by which every part of the city may be 
reached cito, tute et jucunde, and easily and economically, too. 
The great subways are entered from the hotel by underground 
passages and the splendid Pennsylvania station is reached by a 
short, well-lighted tunnel from the lower level of the Hotel 
Pennsylvania. Buses running to all parts of the city and country 
stop at its doors and the Newark Airport taxi limousines make 
regular stops to pick up the many guests who use the airlines. 


New York City Hotels 


DisTaANCE | RATES 
FRoM 
| Heap- OOMS 
QUARTERS | Wirxovut Batu | With Batu 
(BLocks) | StnGLE SincLe | DovsLe 
Pennsylvania 
(Official 
Headquarters) |7th Ave. & 
34th St. 2200 $3.50 up ($5.00 up 
New Yorker Sth Ave. & 
34th St. 2 2500 $3.50 up |$5.00-6.00 
Governor Clinton|7th Ave. & 
31st St. 1 1200 $3.00 up |$4.00-7.00 
MeAlpin Broadway «& 
34th St. 1 1500 ($2.00 ($3.00-5.00/$4.50-9.00 
Imperial Broadway & | 
32nd St. 1 600 |$1.50 up|$2.50 up/$2.00 up |$3.00 up 
Martinique Broadway «& 
32nd St. 564 |$2.00 up/$3.00 up|$2.50 up |$3.50 up 
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THE NEW YORK ZOOLOGICAL PARK 


By W. REID BLAIR, New York, N. Y. 
™ Director, New York Zoological Park 


This year marks the 75th anniversary of the organization of 
the American Veterinary Medical Association. It also marks the 
Alst year of the existence of the New York Zodélogical Park as 
one of the most popular institutions of the great city of New 
York. Since November 9, 1899, when the Park was officially 
opened to the public, the imposing total of 76,994,718 visitors 
have entered its gates to date, not counting mischievous boys, 
and others, who have eluded the watchful eyes of the gatekeepers 
and slipped in under the turnstiles or climbed over fences. 


The Zoélogical Park was deliberately planned on such a large 
scale that it cannot be said of it that it has grown from small 
beginnings. March 24, 1897, the new enterprise became an entity 
with an official title. After that date, followed several years of 
steady and intensive building and construction work, and when 
the Park was opened to visitors on November 9, 1899, the dream 
of its founders had been translated into a reality. Developments 
continued during the ensuing years until the New York Zodlogical 
Park assumed first rank among the zodlogical gardens of the 
world. Even today the Zoédlogical Park is not a finished product, 
and a program for further expansion has been worked out which 
will be undertaken when funds become available. 


When the New York Zodlogical Society was incorporated, in 
1895, the men responsible for its organization had already con- 
ceived the plan for the establishment of a zodlogical park which 
should provide for the exhibition of wild mammals, birds and 
reptiles in a spacious environment where all the living creatures, 
and the larger mammals in particular, could live in commodious 
quarters or in a state approximating the freedom of their natural 
habitat. 


In the years just prior to the beginning of the present century, 
the northern part of New York City offered several areas which 
could be considered as possible sites for the proposed zodlogical 
park. After extensive investigation and study, the southern 
portion of Bronx Park was finally selected as the most suitable 
location. At that time this area was largely virgin forest, trav- 
ersed by woodland paths. Today the Park is no longer in an 
isolated section of the city but is surrounded on three sides 
by a teeming population of apartment house dwellers. The fact 
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that the New York Botanical Garden lies just across the street 
from the Zodélogical Park, on its northern boundary, has pre- 

served to the Zodlogical Park at least one artistic border. It = 
is here, on Pelham Parkway, that the massive and handsome 
Paul J. Rainey Memorial Gateway, which serves as the main 
entrance to the Park, is located. Automobiles drive in through 
the center gates while visitors afoot may enter or leave through 
the gate-houses on either side. 


BISECTED BY BOSTON POST ROAD 


The total area of the New York Zoélogical Park comprises 
264 acres. This territory is bisected into eastern and western 7 


Fic. 1. Paul J. Rainey Memorial Gate, New York Zodédlogical Park. 
(Looking in.) Rockefeller Fountain and Administration Building, con-— 
taining Director’s offices, library and art galleries, in background. 


-sections by Boston Road, which is a part of the old historic 
Boston Post Road, between New York and Boston. Up to the 
present, the eastern section has remained in its natural forested 
state except for roads that have been built for the use of visitors 
through the woods and along the Bronx River which flows 
through this area. At its southern end is located the boathouse 
restaurant and the facilities for boating on Bronx Lake. 

Lying west of Boston Road is the area given over to the exhibi- 
tion of the animal collections. These grounds occupy approxi- 
mately 160 acres. The terrain is diversified in character and 
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embraces natural wooded areas, open meadows and glades, and 
about 34 acres of water. The water area includes picturesque 
Lake Agassiz, with its waterfalls, and Cope Lake. Smaller in 
size are Beaver Pond, Wildfowl Pond, Elk Pond and Heartshaped 
Pond, while other artificially constructed pools are scattered 
through the grounds. Of these the sea-lion pool in the center 
of Baird Court is the largest. 


The ground surface of the Park is not a level plain, but is 
marked in places by gentle slopes which rise at the highest point 


7 Fic. 2. The elephant house at the New York Zodélogical Park. 


Rocking Stone, a huge 30-ton glacial boulder which for eons has 
lain where it was thrown during an upheaval of a former epoch. 
As is fitting, because it houses the largest animals, the elephant 
house is the largest building in the Park. Although not in 
the exact geographical center of the Park, it stands on a middle 
axis and forms the central point of an elongated circle. For 32 
years the elephant house has been the home of Peter the Great, 
considered by his keepers to be the largest and handsomest 
hippopotamus in captivity. He has not missed a meal during 
all the years he has been an inmate of the Zoo. The elephant | 
house forms the southern border of the quadrangle known as © 


_ 


7 7 to 94.8 feet above sea level. Poised upon this highest ridge is 
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Baird Court, which is flanked on the east by the primate house, 
the National Heads and Horns Museum and the Administration 
Building, and on the west by the lion house and the large-bird 
house. The northern border of Baird Court ends in the formal 
Italian Garden overlooking Concourse Plaza and Rainey Gate 
beyond. 

Domiciled also in the elephant house are the great Indian 
rhinoceros, African rhinoceros, Indian and African elephants, 
and several generations of pygmy hippopotami descended from a 
pair that were the first of this species ever to be exhibited in any 
zodlogical garden. Three of these animals were purchased by 
the Zodlogical Society in 1912, from the famous animal dealer, 
Carl Hagenbeck, at a price of $15,000. 


Fic. 3. A great Indian rhinoceros, to be seen in the elephant house at 
the New York ZoGélogical Park. 


Two ZOOLOGICAL RARITIES 


The limitation of space precludes a detailed account of all the 


animal celebrities living in the Zoédlogical Park. Special mention 


can be made of only one other building, the antelope house. This 
building stands in line with the elephant house at the extreme 
south end of the Park. Here are housed African antelopes of 
various kinds, the entire collection being one of the finest to be 
found in any zoo. Standing out from among their fellows are 
two specimens that still are prize zodlogical rarities, not only in 
the New York Zodélogical Park but throughout the Americas. 
One of these is the okapi, “Congo,” and the other is “Doreen,” 
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the bongo. The okapi is that curious creature which seemingly 
started out to be a giraffe but became discouraged before its 
neck had attained a giraffe-like length. It is found only in the 
dense jungle depths of the Ituri Forest in the Belgian Congo. 
Until the past few years, no living specimens had been brought 
out of Africa. The first one to be transported alive to Europe 
was exhibited in the Antwerp Zodélogical Gardens. 

The bongo is a handsome antelope with a chestnut-colored body 
marked by pronounced transverse white stripes from the shoul- 
ders tothe rump. “Doreen” arrived in January, 1932, as a young 
animal, and in the years she has been on exhibition has developed 
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Fic. 4. “Congo,” the okapi, the animal that started out to be 
7 a giraffe. 


into a fine specimen with long horns. The enormous ears are 
both figuratively and literally her outstanding feature. The 
okapi and the bongo occupy adjoining compartments. Both are 
gentle and friendly. 
In compartments directly opposite them are the giraffes, the 
“skyscraper” animals of the Zoo. Specimens of this mammal are 
sufficiently rare in zodlogical gardens and elsewhere to justify 
their being ranked as very valuable exhibition animals. It was © 
concerning one of these creatures that a visitor, coming to a 
zoo and seeing a giraffe for the first time in his life, is reported 
to have remarked, “There ain’t no such animal!” 
West of the antelope house is the kangaroo and wild-swine 
house. This building was originally called the small-deer house 
but it is used now to accommodate a variety of creatures which > 
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do not seem to fit in elsewhere, either zoélogically or because of 
housing conditions. In addition to the kangaroos and wallabies, 
here live also the warthog, aardvark, giant armadillo, giant ant- 
eater, peccary, anoa, capybara, babirusa, duiker and muntjac. 
Proceeding northward the visitor comes to the ostrich house 
and the small-mammal house, connected by a covered arcade, and 
the reptile house. The latter building shares with the primate 
house (commonly known as the monkey house) the distinction of 
being the most popular buildings in the Park, if the throngs that 
jam these buildings are an indication of popularity. 


Fic. 5. “Doreen,” the bongo, has been a resident of Zodlogical Park 
since January, 1932. 


The remaining large-animal buildings are the zebra house and 
the aquatic-bird house, which receives, during the cold weather 
months, the birds that otherwise live in the immense outdoor 
flying cage. Other animal installations in the Park include the 
eagles and vultures aviaries, the pheasant aviary, crane paddocks, 
goose and duck aviaries, the terraced series of bear dens, the fox 
and wolf dens, the raccoon tree, prairie dog village, the buffalo, 
vak, elk and deer ranges, the corrals for cameloids and wild 
equidae, the fur seal pool and Snake Island. 

In addition to the buildings used entirely for the exhibition 
of the collections, there is a group of service buildings including 

machine carventer, paint and blacksmith shops, refrigerating 
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plant, barn, storage building, garage, laundry, photographic 
studio, motion-picture film storage vault, and the kitchen for the 
preparation of the food for the collections. In equipment and 
cleanliness this Zoo kitchen is comparable to the kitchen of a 
first-class hotel. Here also is the building containing the offices 
of the manager and the engineering, editorial and photographic 
departments. 

Restaurant facilities are provided by the Rockingstone Restau- 
rant, several tea houses, and a pavilion open during the summer 
months for picnic parties. 


THE ANIMAL HOSPITAL 


There remains one more building in the Zoélogical Park which 
has not yet been mentioned but which is an important one. This 


Fic. 6. “Jimmy,” the shoebill stork from the 
White Nile, Africa, arrived at Zoédlogical Park on 
October 4, 1926. 
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is the Animal Hospital. It is a large, single-story brick building, 
situated to one side of the group of service buildings, and was 
designed primarily to provide medical and surgical care and 
treatment for cases that can not be handled in the animal 
quarters. 


The hospital contains, in addition to the veterinarian’s office, 
quarantine quarters, wards for both small and large animals, 
pharmacy, diet kitchen, operating and autopsy rooms, and a fully 
equipped research laboratory. 


The systematic practice of quarantine and the application of 
the principles of strict sanitation in the care of captive wild 
animals had its inception in the New York Zoological Park. In 
the very beginning the Zodlogical Society established a medical 
department, having for its object the study of wild-animal dis- 
eases and the best and most scientific methods for the prevention, 
cure and eradication of disease in the collections. 


The facilities of the hospital laboratory are extended to visit- 
ing technicians and specialists from hospitals, universities and 
research centers who are working on special problems in the 
field of comparative medicine and pathology. 


Except in special cases, the hospital is closed to visitors, so 
that the animals confined in the building may have the quiet 
and rest needed. 


The aim of the New York Zodlogical Society in founding the 
Zodlogical Park was not simply to provide a place for recreation 
and the entertainment of visitors. The Zodlogical Park was 
intended to be also an educational institution where the fauna of 
the world might be observed and studied at close range. For that 
reason the exhibition buildings were planned to show the col- 
lections with a degree of zodlogical classification. The educa- 
tional features of the Park have in the course of the years been 
expanded to provide for visual instruction materials in the form 
of lantern-slides and motion pictures made from the Park col- 
lections for use by the public schools of New York and the 
immediate vicinity. The Zodlogical Society also has sought, 
through its publications and its photographic and research de- 
partments, to promote an accurate and widespread knowledge of 
the animal life of the world in all its phases. While thus 
endeavoring to make the birds and the beasts known to the 
millions, the Zoélogical Society is also actively interested in the 
preservation and conservation of wild life and in the restoration 
of vanishing species. : 
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FEDERAL MEAT INSPECTION IN NEW YORK CITY 


By A. F. STAUB, New York, N. Y. 


Inspector-in-Charge, Bureau of Animal Industry 

U. S. Department of Agriculture 
A stranger in Times Square would little suspect that on Man- 
hattan Island and only a few blocks to the east and about the 
same distance to the west are sizable districts where many 
hundreds of cattle, calves, sheep and swine are slaughtered 
daily, or that in proceeding from Times Square to Wall Street 
one would be passing close by many sizable meat-processing 
establishments and wholesale meat concerns. In the older part 
of Brooklyn, too, are districts where live stock is slaughtered and 
great quantities of meat foods are prepared for distribution. 
These slaughtering, meat-preparing, and meat-wholesaling dis- 
tricts antedate modern zoning trends. In general, the meat dis-_ 
tricts were a part of the growth of the metropolis in the last 
half-century and were enveloped in a natural way in that growth 
They have remained without serious disturbance within the 
teeming city. 


METROPOLITAN AREA INCLUDES 89 FEDERALLY INSPECTED 
ESTABLISH MENTS 


In the far-flung city of Greater New York, which includes 
within its corporate limits five counties or boroughs, and in cer-_ 
tain cities and towns in its close environs, all within the state of 
New York, federal meat inspection is maintained in 53 establish- 
ments, of which eleven conduct slaughtering operations. All 
slaughtering of live stock in the city for many years has been 
confined to federally inspected establishments and most of the 
large meat-preparing and processing establishments have been 
furnished federal inspection for many years to make the output 
of meat eligible for transportation outside the state. The fed- | 
eral meat-inspection law of 1906 made this inspection necessary 
for the establishments to continue the preparation of meat foods 
for interstate and foreign trade. 


In addition to the meat-inspection stations of Greater New 
York and nearby points in the state, the Bureau maintains 
separate meat-inspection stations at Jersey City and Newark, 
N. J. These stations furnish inspection at 36 establishments. 
Thus the so-called metropolitan area contains a total of 89 fed-— 
erally inspected meat establishments. 


Ps 


FEDERAL MEAT INSPECTION 


SCOPE OF SERVICE IS BROAD 


The meat inspection furnished by the federal government at 
its New York station is the same in scope and character as that 
furnished at inspected establishments elsewhere in the United 
States. The principal features of the service are (1) the in- 
spection of live animals, carcasses and products, and (2) super- 
visory functions relating to sanitation, facilities for inspection, 
marking inspected products, and supervision of labeling. These 
features, in turn, include many related activities, such as the 
reinspection of meat through various stages of processing and, 
of course, the proper disposal of condemned material. 


Because of its geographical position, the New York City meat- 
inspection station performs various services in connection with 
the importation and exportation of meats and meat food prod- 
ucts. Each shipment of foreign meat foods offered for entry 
at the Port of New York is inspected to ascertain the soundness 
and wholesomeness of the products. Inspection likewise in- 
cludes the determination of inspection in the country of origin 
and truthfulness of labeling. 


Fresh, chilled, or frozen meats are not admitted into the 
United States from countries where foot-and-mouth disease or 
rinderpest exists. Under certain restrictions, cured, uncooked 
meats may be admitted from such countries. Importations of 
animal casings are subject to official inspection and supervision 
which may require the disinfection or rejection of questionable 
casings. A still further duty includes the inspection and selec- 
tion, under specifications for grade and condition, of meat foods 
and sometimes other foods for use by various government 
agencies, such as the Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard Service, 
and penitentiaries. Another function of this meat-inspection 
station, as in the case of others, is to ascertain the origin of 
animals, as far as possible, which reveal infectious diseases or 
harmful parasites. The essential purpose in this respect is to 
furnish assistance to other divisions of the Bureau and to state 
live stock sanitary authorities in tracing communicable diseases 
to their source with the purpose of controlling the infection. 


One of the seven regional meat-inspection laboratories is 
located in New York, which greatly facilitates the conduct of 
meat inspection at the station. Laboratory activities include the 
examination of meat and meat food products and of water, curing 
agents, spices, condiments, and other substances used in pre- 


paring meat foods at inspected establishments. _ a 
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The station inspects, for communicable diseases, all live stock 
received and handled at the public stockyards. These stock- 
yards are located just off Forty-second Street, adjacent to the 
west side slaughtering district. Another duty is to see that 
there is compliance with the federal 28-hour live stock shipping 
law. 

VOLUME OF INSPECTION 


The extent of the New York station’s meat-inspection activi- 
ties is evident from a statistical summary for the last calendar 
year. At the eleven inspected establishments which conduct 
slaughtering, as previously mentioned, the aggregate slaughter 
for the year exceeded 4,000,000 animals. The total number of 
animals and carcasses condemned in entirety was a very small 
proportion of the total inspected but nevertheless equivalent a 
about 75 carloads of live stock. In addition, many thousand ~ 
parts of carcasses were condemned and destroyed at the time 
of postmortem inspection. 


During the year nearly 220,000,000 pounds of meat and meat 
food products, such as cured meat, sausage and lard, were proc- 
essed and prepared at the 53 establishments, this inspection © 
resulting in the condemnation of about 80,000 pounds of unfit | 
product. About 90,000,000 pounds of foreign meats were in- 
spected for entry into the United States at the Port of New 
York with the result that more than 1,500,000 pounds were © 
condemned or refused entry. In the 12-month period, 13,000,000 | 
pounds of meat and 9,500,000 pounds of inedible animal od 
were certified for exportation and 14,000,000 pounds of animal 
casings were admitted from foreign countries after being 
released by Bureau inspectors. More than 1,300,000 animals — 
were received and inspected for disease at the New York public 
stockyards during the year. 


The present personnel at the station consists of 136 employés, | 
of whom 32 are veterinarians. The selection of employés is in 
accordance with Civil Service requirements. In the case of 
veterinarians, graduation from a federally recognized veterinary | 
college is a prerequisite. All employés must possess acceptable 
qualifications for the duties to which they are assigned. 

Although the foregoing discussion deals essentially with the 
New York City meat-inspection station, it is important to bear 
in mind that this is but a part of the national system conducted > 
in a uniform manner throughout the country by authority of 
the federal Meat Inspection Act. 
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STATE MEAT INSPECTION SERVICE IN 
NEW YORK STATE 


By E. T. FAULDER, Albany, N. Y. 
Director, New York Bureau of Animal Industry 


More than 32 years ago, Upton Sinclair wrote “The Jungle.” 
This book, which attracted world-wide attention, dealt with 
slaughtering establishments, and the exposé brought about the 
federal Meat Inspection Act of 1906. 

This Act provides for federal supervision of all establishments 
slaughtering cattle, sheep, swine and goats, and preparing meat 
food products for interstate shipment. It requires that the 
establishments be properly constructed, with adequate provision 
for ventilation and light; that they be maintained in a sanitary 
condition at all times; that suitable equipment for the handling 
of animals undergoing slaughter and for the preparation and 
handling of all meat and meat food products be employed; that 
tanking facilities for inedible products be provided; that there 
be proper rest rooms for men and women workers, and that all 
workers be required to wear clean clothing. 

The Act also provides that all antemortem and postmortem 
inspection shall be by qualified veterinarians, selected as a result 
of Civil Service examinations. The inspection of meat and meat 
products may be performed by lay inspectors, also selected as a 
result of Civil Service examinations. In fact, the law requires 
inspection “from the hoof to the can,” with all slaughtering 
processes being performed during the hours when inspectors are 
present and all diseased carcasses and parts being destroyed by 
tanking, under supervision. All plants are patrolled day and 
night, and every precaution is taken to make certain that all 
provisions of the Meat Inspection Act of 1906 are carried out 
to the letter. 

The meat inspection of the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has received world-wide recognition as the most effective and 
efficient service in operation. When the little purple stamp is 
found on a carcass, or the words “U. S. Inspected and Passed” 
upon a can or package, it is assurance that the product is fit 
and wholesome for human consumption. 

Two-thirds of the slaughtering of the food animals in the 
United States is done under federal inspection. The other one- 
third receives either some sort of local inspection, which in many 
cases is wholly inadequate, or it is not inspected at all. In 
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—_- ew York State’s 62 counties there are at least 280 slaughtering 
places having no adequate inspection. 

- City meat inspection in New York State is maintained in the 
following towns and cities: Saranac Lake, Malone, Poughkeepsie, 
Canton, Potsdam, Massena, Gouverneur, Saratoga Springs, West- 
chester County (exclusive of the cities of Mount Vernon, Yonkers, 
New Rochelle), Syracuse, Oswego, Fulton, Buffalo, Binghamton, 


Brewster, Carthage, Watertown, Rome, Utica and Ithaca. 


Since the adoption of the federal Meat Inspection Act of 1906, 
there has been much agitation for state-wide meat inspection 
to take care ofthe one-third of the food animals not slaughtered 
under federal inspection. California has the distinction of 
having the most complete state-wide meat inspection service of 
any of the states, and sets a good example for the 47 other states 
to follow. 


For many years, committees on state-wide meat inspection have 
been in existence as a result of action taken by the American 
Veterinary Medical Association, and a vast amount of statistical 
data on the subject has been compiled. 


For a number of years, there has been such a committee in 
New York State, this committee having been created by the 
New York State Veterinary Medical Society. Its objective is 
to create sentiment for the establishment of some form of state- 
wide meat inspection in the Empire State. A survey made by 
the writer indicates that in New York State approximately 15 
veterinarians are at the present time employed either whole or 
part time in local meat inspection. : 


How TO GET STATE-WIDE MEAT INSPECTION 


A practical way to establish state-wide meat inspection in New 
York State, and in the other states, is to ask for state legislation 
which would give full authority to the commissioners of agri- 
culture or the live stock sanitary officials of the state, to require 
a postmortem examination by a qualified veterinarian of all 
carcasses of food-producing animals to be sold for human con- 
sumption. It should also require that such animals be slaught- 
ered in establishments properly constructed and equipped, and 
maintained in a sanitary condition at all times. The law should 
provide for such establishments to operate under license, such 
licenses to be revoked for failure to comply with the law. 

The cost of such state-wide meat inspection could be borne 
by the state or by the owners of the establishments. The writer 
believes that in these budget-balancing days, the quickest way 
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to establish state-wide meat inspection in the various states 
would be to place the cost of inspection on the owners of the 
establishments, with the exception of the cost of maintaining 
general supervision. The postmortem examinations would be 
conducted by accredited veterinarians authorized by the state 
department of agriculture, residing in the vicinity of the estab- 
lishments, their compensation to be based on the number of 
animals slaughtered. 

Under this plan, one modern slaughtering establishment would 
be sufficient for a small county and possibly two or more for a 
large county. All persons in such territory desiring to have 
food animals slaughtered and inspected could readily take such 
animals to the slaughtering establishment and, following post- 
mortem examination and refrigeration, remove the passed car- 
casses to be sold for human consumption, bearing marks indicat- 
ing that such animals had been subjected to state veterinary 
inspection. All diseased carcasses, parts of carcasses, and meat 
food products unfit for human consumption would be properly 
destroyed and all hides and by-products disposed of at the one 
point. 


THE INSPECTION OF FOOD FOR ARMY 
REQUIREMENTS 


By Lieut. CoLONEL Epwarp M. Cur-ey, V. C., U.S. A. 
U. S. Military Academy, West Point, N. Y. : 


The technical supervision of all inspection activities pertaining 
to the acceptance of perishable meat, meat food and dairy prod- 
ucts for the Army, is carried out by commissioned officers of the 
Veterinary Corps of the U. S. Army. The authority for such 
detailed inspection procedures has been issued by the War De- 
partment in appropriate Army Regulations; the War Depart- 
ment thereby placing this all-important inspection agency in 
the hands of a trained and competent personnel. 

The purchase of supplies by the War Department through 
the Quartermaster Corps is divided into four categories: re- 
stricted purchase, or that made only by or under the direction of 
the Quartermaster General; centralized purchase, or that made 
only by depots designated by the Quartermaster General; regional 
purchase which is made by designated regional depots for the 
areas they serve; and local purchase, which is that made by post 
and station Quartermasters. 
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Purchase of subsistence supplies is made either by the regional 
or local method. In general, all non-perishable items of the ration 
are purchased by the depot supplying the area concerned. Perish- 
able items of the ration and subsistence supplies procured by 
brand name for resale purposes are purchased locally. I might 
add that items purchased by brand name, if there is a specifica- 
tion for that item, must be equal to or better than the applicable 
specification. 

Before supplies are accepted they must be inspected either at 
point of origin or at point of delivery. Subsistence supplies, in 
general, are purchased subject to inspection at point of delivery, 


products for the pone Gadaiieen, as an additional safeguard 
-_makes it mandatory for Purchasing and Contracting Officers to 
_ purchase meat and meat food products only from establishments 
operating under the supervision of the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry. Such a policy reasonably insures the purchase of sound 
and wholesome products, but does not insure, upon delivery, a 
product meeting the other factors pertaining to grade. While 
soundness is an ever-changing factor, it becomes increasingly 
evident that an inspection for soundness is made frequently, that 
is, at time of receipt as well as while products are in storage and 
before issue to troops. 


ARMY VETERINARY SCHOOL 


To become as proficient as possible, and to insure uniformity 
in grading, officers of the Veterinary Corps are taught the tech- 
nical phases of this all-important science, at the Army Veterinary 
- $chool. There the detailed requirements, as outlined in federal 
specifications, for all items of the meat packing industry as well 
as products of the dairy industry, poultry and seafoods are 
_ given the scientific and practical applications necessary for a 
proper rendition of service. 

Pas An inspection of these products for the Army by the veterinary 
profession has been maintained since the Spanish-American War. 
This activity was considerably augmented during the World 
we and during the intervening years has been extended and 
amplified to a high level of efficiency. 

From a health standpoint soundness and sanitary appointments 
of any product are of paramount importance. No less important 
is the technical advice Veterinary Officers render Purchasing 
i Contracting Officers in the inspection of articles to ascertain 
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if they meet specification requirements, other than soundness, 
from an economic point of view. A prescribed prerogative of a 
Purchasing and Contracting Officer is to advertise for a definite 
product and to see, through his technical advisor, that it is the 
only kind accepted. 

If a competent inspection is made, the Purchasing and Con- 
tracting Officer is assured that the articles are of the quality 
demanded. Conversely, a faulty interpretation of specifications 
and market practices either through lack of knowledge, inex- 
perience or indifference reflects on the quality accepted. The 
acceptance of an inferior article, or one that does not meet the 
requirements of specifications, has a direct bearing on the ration. 


SOUNDNESS AND GRADE 


There is, however, an honest but ill-informed minority who 
have taken exception to our mode of inspection, or, as they put 
it, merely a duplication of work. This small but persistent group 
reason as long as our regulations require, except under unusual 
circumstances, the purchase of meat and meat food products 
from plants having federal inspection, that such subsequent 
inspection is unnecessary. They fail to realize, however, the 
perishable nature of such products and assume that any product 
bearing the stamp and legend of the Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try will meet applicable specification requirements and remain 
sound regardless of subsequent handling. Nothing could be 
further from the truth. In that respect we must bear in mind 
the difference between soundness and grade. 

Soundness deals with health and sanitary conditions while the 
grade of an article refers to the quality. The Bureau of Animal 
Industry is a responsible and competent organization, recognized 
by the War Department as an agency, which starts a meat or 
meat food product on its way in commercial lanes of business 
traffic as a sound, edible product; but there is no recognized 
inspection agency that precludes the authority and final in- 
spection by the Army Veterinary Officer on a submitted article 
for inspection at purchase. The Veterinary Corps is a division 
of the Medical Department. The service rendered by the Veteri- 
nary Corps in meat and dairy hygiene is a direct extension of 
the sanitary phase of the Medical Corps in their attempt to 
preserve and conserve the health of troops. 


THE GRADES OF BEEF RECOGNIZED 


Take, for example, beef. There are ten grades of carcass beef 
recognized by the Institute of American Meat Packers. The 
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Army contracts for a specific grade. If there were no system 
of inspection, the contractor could bid on and deliver a much 
inferior grade. This would consequently reduce the quality of 
these foods furnished Army messes. Therefore, the inspection is 
made for soundness in addition to the economic factor pertaining 
to grade. 

The examination of meat food products for the Army, as pre- 
viously stated, includes animal (cattle, sheep, hogs), poultry, 
dairy and fish products. Veterinary Officers must be familiar 
with all phases of the procurement, manufacturing, handling and 
processing of these products to be able to offer the necessary and 
proper advice. All food products are purchased subject to in- 
spection, usually at destination. Carcass beef is examined for 
soundness and class and inspected for grade. Beef cuts, to be 
acceptable, should be of the same quality and grade as called for 
in the specifications for beef. This is true of all meat and meat 
products. Poultry is inspected for grade and soundness. Butter 
and cheese are also graded. Eggs are inspected for class and 
candled for grade. Fish and seafoods are also inspected for 
class and grade. A dairy and milk plant inspection is an investi- 
gation into the health of animals and all the appointments 
necessarily used in the method of operations, including the health 
of employés. The Veterinary Officer, in charge of such dairy 
and milk plant inspections at a post or station, may recommend 
to proper authority the acceptance of the inspections or other 
recognized competent inspection agencies, providing they main- 
tain a high standard of efficiency. 

To be able to carry on his work efficiently for soundness, as 
well as an assurance to Purchasing and Contracting Officers that 


- articles are received that comply with applicable specifications, 


is an activity which requires expert knowledge and considerable 
experience. 
Those of us in the service, charged with this all important 


- inspection activity, can look with pardonable pride on the work 
accomplished in the many phases of a well-established and 


-smooth-running meat and dairy inspection service, not only as a 
measure of disease prevention of grave importance, but also as 
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VETERINARY SUPERVISION OF MILK SUPPLIES 
a IN THE NEW YORK MILK-SHED 


By J. J. REGAN, New York, N. Y. 


Before the processes of civilization began to change the origi- 
nal plan of Nature, there was no need for scientific control over 
milk supplies. In fact, the only supply existing in those days 
was that stored in the udder of the producing animal and, as 
this passed directly to the consumer, the product was exposed 
to no harmful influences in between. The progress of civiliza- 
tion, however, has brought about a wide departure from that 
original plan. Milk today is produced long distances from where 
it is consumed and, not only that, it is produced by one genus 
of animal to be consumed by a different genus. This, like 
most other wide departures from Nature’s plan, has required the 
guidance of science. 

Being of a very perishable nature, the quality of the product 
must be retained in all stages from the time it is produced until 
it reaches the consumer. In order to insure purity and whole- 
someness, it is necessary to begin with consideration of the 
health of the producing animal. The dairy cow of today is 
exposed to influences which predispose her to ailments from 
which, in her original natural habitat, she was comparatively 
free. This first link in the chain which guards our milk supply 
today is becoming increasingly important, and the scientist who 
is looked to for guidance is the veterinarian. 

In the development and carrying out of milk control programs, 
particularly in this area commonly referred to as the New York 
City or Metropolitan milk-shed, the veterinarian has played a 
very important part. Considering his scientific training and, 
in most cases, background of familiarity with conditions relat- 
ing to the production and handling of milk, this is a very logical 
appointment as there is perhaps no one better fitted to serve 
intelligently in this capacity the best interests of all concerned. 

This was first recognized in a practical way by one of the 
large milk companies operating in the area, which, in about 
the year 1893, employed a veterinarian on full time to conduct 
physical examinations of herds and to act as a general super- 
visor over the sanitary conditions on farms from which milk 
was received. The results were so satisfactory that other 
veterinarians were added, which led to the establishment by 
the company of an efficient staff of veterinarians having complete 
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supervision over the production and handling of milk on all 
farms. 


The merit of this work was soon recognized by public health 
_ Officials and in about the year 1906 the Department of Health 
of New York City began to require it. After it became definitely 
established that this procedure was an absolute essential in 
order to safeguard the milk supply properly, the Department 
in 1912 adopted a regulation officially requiring an annual 
_ physical examination of all cows producing milk for that market. 

This has been followed by the adoption of similar regulations 
on the part of other municipal and state departments of health, 
and at the present time, all dairy herds throughout the area, 
producing milk for human consumption in the fluid form, are 
required by law to be examined at least once each year by a 


veterinarian. 

In keeping with additional knowledge gained, and to effect 
proper correlation with disease control programs carried on by 
the federal and state governments, there has been a gradual 
change in the type of examination. At the beginning, particular 
emphasis was placed on tuberculosis, but as that disease gradu- 
ally was eliminated, with the completion of federal and state 
programs, more attention was given to mastitis. As the study 
of this disease progressed, its importance in connection with 
milk production became well established. A vast amount of 
research work has been carried out and with the guidance of 
_knowledge thus obtained, an extensive program for the con- 
trol of that disease has been developed. This program, which 
is now under way, has already accomplished results that are 
invaluable from the standpoint both of public health and economy 
in milk production. 

Practically every veterinarian throughout the territory is 
taking an active part in this program. Those engaged in pri- 
vate practice in rural communities are conducting physical ex- 
aminations of producing herds and many of the men located in 
urban centers are assisting the respective departments of health 
in the sanitary control of milk supplies. In addition to this, 

there are upwards of 100 veterinarians employed on full time 

by milk companies and large producers in connection with pro- 
duction and quality control programs. 

The services of the veterinarian in connection with the milk 

industry in this area are no longer confined to the dairy farm, 

as his sphere has been extended to take in the entire field 

of milk sanitation. Many of the municipal and state inspec- 
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tion agencies, as well as industrial quality control departments, — 
are today under the supervision of qualified veterinarians. As 
a matter of fact, many veterinarians have gone beyond the field 
of milk sanitation into important executive positions having to 
do with all phases of the dairy industry. This type of work | 
represents for the veterinarian of today a field in which the 
knowledge of his profession can be applied most advantageously 


in a service invaluable to society. _- ~~ 


VETERINARY SERVICE IN NEW YORK CITY 
PERTAINING TO THE PROTECTION OF . 
PUBLIC HEALTH 


By FREDERIC W. SCHONEWEG, Acting Assistant Director 
Bureau of Foods and Drugs 


and MAX DANZIGER, Chief Veterinarian 


Bureau of Preventable Diseases 
Department of Health, New York, N. Y. 
—~ 
Veterinarians are employed in three of the eleven bureaus of © 


the Department of Health, City of New York. Ten veterinarians 
are assigned to the Bureau of Food and Drugs, nine to the 
Bureau of Preventable Diseases, and one to the Bureau of Labo- 
ratories. 

In the Bureau of Food and Drugs, one veterinarian is assigned 
as acting assistant director. Seven constitute the Division of 
Meat and Poultry Inspection, and two are assigned to the Divi- 
sion of Milk and Milk Products Inspection. 

The Division of Meat and Poultry Inspection inspects all 
country-dressed meat carcasses brought into the city of New 
York—some 200,000 annually. The inspection of live and dressed | : 
poultry for diseased conditions which render it unfit for human © 
consumption, as well as the inspection for decomposition, is also | 
the duty of this Division, as well as the maintenance «f proper : 
sanitary conditions in the poultry slaughter-houses, commission 
houses and other establishments where this commodity is proc- 
essed or sold. 

This division is also responsible for maintaining proper sani- 
tary conditions in meat-preserving and smoking establishments, 
and for the wholesomeness of foodstuffs in them. Check in- 
spections on federal-inspected meats are made, as well as in 
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abattoirs in New York City, all of which are now under federal 
inspection,—there being close codperation between the federal 
Bureau of Animal Industry and the Division of Meat and 
Poultry Inspection. 

The Veterinary Division of the Bureau of Preventable Dis- 
eases is charged with the duty of minimizing the incidence of 
animal diseases which may be transmitted to man. 

Years ago, the principal problem was glanders. Today, gland- 
ers is unknown in this city, but psittacosis and rabies are prob- 
lems. The former will probably be legislated out of existence 
by prohibiting the traffic in birds of the parrot family. The 
rabies situation is still a difficult one. The old beliefs as to 
the universal fatality of this disease in animals are open to 
question, and new ideas as to transmission by carriers are being 
studied. The value of preventive vaccination is also being 
studied. 

The magnitude of the problem may be better understood when 
it is realized that there are 300,000 licensed dogs in New York 
City, and probably as many unlicensed. In 1937, these dogs 
bit approximately 25,000 people. An investigation was made in 
each case. When found, the biting dogs were held under obser- 
vation for two weeks, and where rabies was suspected in the 
slightest degree, Semple treatment was instituted in the persons 
bitten. Of these, 75 were bitten by the 68 known rabid dogs. 
It is gratifying to report that no human cases resulted, and that 
from 1930 to 1937, inclusive, there were only four human cases 
of rabies, although 456 persons were known to have been bitten 
by rabid dogs during this period. 

The Bureau of Laboratories employs one veterinarian whose 
duty it is to select suitable horses for serum purposes, to keep 
them in good health, and in case of death to perform autopsies 
to determine the cause. Calves used for the production of 
vaccine are examined and cared for by this veterinarian and the 
injection and the bleeding of animals from which serum is 
obtained are supervised by him. 

Space will not permit giving any detailed record of the 
achievements of this service. Some of these have been national 
in scope. In 1916, the revelation of conditions in the Brooklyn 
slaughter-houses was an important factor in focusing public 
attention on the bovine tuberculosis situation. The revelation 
of the conditions a number of years ago in poultry-canning 
factories has resulted in federal inspection of this product in 
practically every poultry-canning factory in the United States. 
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inarians. It is hoped that eventually all poultry will be included 
in this category. 

In the winter of 1936-37, a number of cases of tularemia 
occurred in persons in New York City. All wild rabbits were 
embargoed and only those which were subjected to inspection by 
veterinarians of this Department were permitted to be sold. 


During the 1937-1938 season, wild rabbits were required to 
be skinned and eviscerated before being brought into the city 
of New York, or subjected to veterinary inspection upon arrival. | 
The results have been gratifying, as no case of human tularemia 
has been reported for this season. 


In every case of human trichinosis reported, veterinarians of 
this Department investigate the source of suspected pork. Every 
effort is being made to educate the public to use only properly 
prepared pork products, or to cook the fresh cuts properly, so 
that possible trichinosis infection will be destroyed. 


Aquarium—Battery Park. Admission free, 9 to 5. 

Bowery—From Chatham Square north to East Fourth Street. 

Bowling Green—The oldest city park. At the foot of Broadway. 

Brooklyn Bridge—Connecting City Hall Park and Brooklyn. The 
first bridge between Manhattan and Brooklyn. Opened 1883. 

Chinatown—Mott, Pell and Doyer Streets. The Oriental quarter of 
New York. 

Coney Island—America’s Playground. Wide beach, boardwalk; one 
of the show places of the city. 

Holland Tunnel—Hudson Street, Manhattan, to 14th Street, Jersey 
City. 

Manhattan Bridge—Connects Canal Street with Brooklyn. Com- 
pleted 1909. 

Seamen’s Church Institute of New York—25 South Street, Largest 
shore home in the world for merchant seamen. 

Statue of Liberty—Bedloe’s Island. Boats leave the Battery every 
hour on the hour. Fare, 35 cents. 

Singer Building—Liberty Street and Broadway. 41 stories. One 
of the first skyscrapers built without wood. 

Governor’s Island—Reached by ferry at the Battery. Passes upon 
application to the sergeant in charge. Manhattan side. Governor's 


Island ferry. 
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All eviscerated poultry sold in New York City, and much of this 
commodity in the rest of the country, is now inspected by veter- 


Points of Interest in Lower New York 
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PRACTICE IN NEW YORK AND BROOKLYN FROM 
1865 TO 1923* 


By GEORGE H. BERNSt 


My personal experience with veterinarians in New York City 
and Brooklyn dates back to 1865. Engaged in the grocery trade 
and later on in the milk business, I had occasion to drive horses | 
and came in contact with a few practicing veterinarians. As 
qualified veterinarians were few in number and ignorant, un- © 
scrupulous quacks were plentiful, I met with the latter class 
most frequently. To show the calibre of some of the men who | 
practiced in Brooklyn, it is necessary only to refer to a few 
signs that were conspicuously displayed in various parts of the 
city. On the Jamaica Plank Road near Bushwick Avenue was 
a large sign, “Dr. Corwin, Veterinary Surgeon.” On the door 
was painted in bold letters, “Horses Doctored Here.” Painted 
on the fence on one side of the building was the picture of a 
miserable, emaciated horse being dragged toward the building 
by a man, labeled, “Going to the Doctor’s.” On the other side 
of the building, painted on the fence, was the picture of a horse 
in fine condition labeled, “Coming from the Doctor’s.” 

On Flatbush Avenue near Sixth Avenue, displayed in a show 
window, was a large sign, “Office of Professor Baker, the Com- 
mon Sense Horse Doctor.” On State Street, near Smith, dis- 
played in a show window, was a large sign, reading: “Professor 
Ricord, Veterinarian. A graduate of the School of Experience. 
All curable diseases of the horse skillfully treated. Consultation 
Free.” There was a Hans Pilger, with headquarters at Otten’s 
saloon, who prided himself upon the fact that he required no 
office, no cards, no signs of any description. To his German 
friends he would invariably declare: “Jch bin der doctor ohne 
schild.”’ 

There was Dr. Dellisser, who advertised his wonderful extract 
of carbon to cure most all the ailments of horse flesh. Another 
who practiced for years in the vicinity of the city hall, a most 
profane and vulgar spoken individual, had the reputation of 
being the greatest liar in Brooklyn. He occupied a small build- 
ing; one side was filled with skulls of animals, specimens of 
ringbone, spavins, deformed limbs and feet, and other curiosities. 
On the other side, arrayed on shelves, were bottles, jars and 

*Adapted from a paper presented at the thirty-third annual meeting of the 
New York State Veterinary Medical Society, July, 1929, and published in 


Cornell Veterinarian, xiv (1924), pp. 286-295. 
+Died February 15, 1936. 
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boxes containing his numerous secret remedies with a bottle of 
whiskey and a box of cigars completing the outfit. He would 

display a large section of the lumbar vertebrae of a horse and 

declare that he took the bone from a horse that was too long 

in the back, to shorten him up. There were scores of others. 
The influenza epizodtic in ’72 and ’73 and the enzoétic of cerebro- 
spinal meningitis gave the quack element an opportunity to fleece | 
the public more than ever and they joyously hastened, figura- 
tively speaking, to the haymaking while the sun shone, thus_ 
driving still lower the standing of the profession. 

I matriculated in the New York College of Veterinary Sur-. 
geons in the fall of 1877, in a class of about 18 students, most of | 
whom were men 30 years of age or older and engaged in business — 
of some kind. As a class we were most appreciative of what 
the faculty was doing for us and fully realizing the advantage - 
of a veterinary education, every effort was made to gain knowl- 
edge, even under more or less adverse conditions. At the close 
of the session in April, 1878, a serious disagreement between 
the faculty and the Board of Trustees of the college caused five 
of the most prominent faculty members to resign, leaving the 
school practically without instructors. In the interest of the 
students, the old faculty, under the leadership of Dr. Eskine S.. 
Bates, organized the Columbia Veterinary College immediately. 
The entire student body from the old school matriculated at. 
Columbia in the fall of ’78 and was graduated on April 23, 1879. 


= VETERINARY MEDICINE ON LOW PLANE 


That the status of veterinary medicine in New York City was © 
not very high in those early days is obvious. There being no 
restrictive laws, anybody who had sufficient disrespect for him- 
self and others, and a superabundance of effrontery, was at 
liberty to pose as a veterinary surgeon and impose upon the 
general public. 

When it became known among my friends and acquaintances 
that I intended to take a veterinary course, almost every one | 
discouraged me, and some tried hard to dissuade me. Mrs. E. J. 
Mott, whose Sunday school class at Beecher’s Church I had 
formerly attended, called on me shortly after I matriculated and 
said that she thought it her duty to tell me what her husband 

cS said about veterinarians. She said that he had declared that he 
would never allow another horse doctor to enter his stable, that 
his experience led him to believe that as a class they were dis- 
reputable and unreliable. Two years later, when I was about 
to be graduated, I took special pains to invite Mr. and Mrs. 
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Mott to the commencement exercises and I was highly gratified 
to see both among the audience. After the exercises, they con- 
gratulated me most heartily, and to my very great surprise 
Mr. Mott asked me to meet him at his stable at 10 o’clock the 
next morning to see a lame horse. 

Mr. Mott was engaged in the trucking business and had about 
20 heavy draft horses. This I did not know until I arrived at 
his stable. He showed me a fine looking bay horse which had 
been lame in the left fore leg for about three months, gradually 
getting worse. The left shoulder showed indications of having 
been setoned and blistered. I diagnosed inflammation of the 
sensitive structures within the foot from horn pressure and 
advised Mr. Mott to send the horse to his horseshoer the next 
morning. I said that I would try to relieve the pressure by 
the application of a hoof expander and superintend the shoeing. 
Mr. Mott replied that his horseshoer had setoned and blistered 
the horse’s shoulder. He feared that I might have trouble with 
him if I went alone, so he very considerately volunteered to 
meet me at the shop with the horse at a certain hour the next 
morning. 

On arriving at the shoer’s forge I asked if Mr. Mott’s horse 
was there. Mr. Kent (the horseshoer) replied that he expected 
him soon and that some new horse doctor with new fangled 
college ideas was making trouble for him at Mott’s stable, and 
wanted to know if I was the man. Before I had time to reply 
and to my great relief, Mr. Mott opened the door. Being intro- 
duced by Mr. Mott, Kent replied, “I thought you were the lad; 
well, where is this horse lame, in your superior judgment?” 
I told him in the simplest and most polite manner possible, and 
called his attention to the lack of symmetry between the two 
heels if viewed from behind, to which Mr. Kent replied, “Young 
man, you’re talking through your hat; that horse’s left front 
foot is as sound as a gold dollar. I will bet you the price of the 
horse and put up the money. If Mr. Mott is willing, we will 
kill the horse and if there is anything wrong with that foot, 
Mr. Mott will take the money.” I replied that I did not want to 


_ see the horse killed and did not want him to jose his money, 


but that I was pretty well convinced that my diagnosis was 
correct and if intelligently treated the animal would show an 
improvement in a very short time. Well, the happy ending was 
that in less than two weeks the animal walked perfectly sound 
and was sent to work. Mr. Mott remained a valued client of 
mine until he died many years later, and Mr. Kent also ex- 
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‘perienced a change of heart and recommended me to a number 
of horse-owners. 


Dy Four CLASSES OF VETERINARIANS 


Forty years ago, the practicing veterinarians of New York 
and Brooklyn could be divided into four classes: First, graduates 
from foreign schools, approximately 10 per cent; second, grad- 
uates from American and Canadian schools, approximately 15 
per cent; third, honest, self-educated, practical veterinarians, 25 
per cent; fourth, fakirs, 50 per cent. 

The graduates of foreign schools as a rule were gentlemen, 
well qualified to practice their profession, but many found it 
difficult to accustom themselves to the democratic American 
ways, and deeply resented the lack of confidence in veterinarians 
which many horse-owners displayed. Few became popular and 
successful practitioners. The graduates from New York and 
Canadian schools were more adaptable and, as a rule, became 
well known and successful practitioners in a short time. 

The third class consisted largely of men who had been brought 
up under veterinary environments. Many had started to prac- 
tice before any veterinary colleges existed in the country and, 
by home study, close observation and long experience, had be- 
come fair, routine practitioners who proved of great service to 
horse-owners in their respective communities. Many were gifted 
with mechanical skill and natural aptitude sadly lacking in some 
of the graduates. The fourth class, unfortunately not well de-— 
fined from the last, have already received sufficient attention. 


EARLY PRACTITIONERS 


In the late ’60’s and early ’70’s, I believe Dr. Pilgrim was the 
only graduate veterinarian in the city of Brooklyn. He was 
very popular, controlled a large practice, and employed several | 
assistants. Ebenezer Waters, Thomas Parker and L. S. Plage-— 


man, M.R.C.V.S., were his assistants when he died. Dr. Plage- | 


man, remaining at Pilgrim’s office, practiced in Brooklyn for a> 
number of years. About 1895, he removed to New York and- 
later on went to Westchester County. Tom Parker survived 
Dr. Pilgrim only a short time. 

Ebenezer Waters, whose father had been an old-time veterina- 
rian, opened an office on Raymond Street after Pilgrim’s death, © 
and in a short time established a large practice. In 1879, when | 
I opened my office, Waters was the most popular veterinarian | 
in the downtown section of Brooklyn. He was a skillful veter- 
inarian and a gentleman highly respected by all who knew him. 
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Another self-educated veterinarian, who practiced probably 40 
years or more in the eastern district of Brooklyn, was F. J. 
Wilson. He had been an assistant to the late C. C. Grice, 
M.R.C.V.S., and practiced homeopathy. His hospital was known 
as the Williamsburgh Homeopathic Veterinary Infirmary. He 
was a successful practitioner and a most dignified personality. 
In recognition of having placed his infirmary at the disposal of 
the faculty and students of the Columbia Veterinary College 
for clinical purposes, he received an honorary degree of D.V.S. 
in 1879. Dr. Wilson retired from practice shortly after that, 
and spent the remaining years of his life in travel. He was 
succeeded by his former associate, J. F. Mustoe, D.V.S., who 
successfully carried on the practice at the old infirmary for some 
years, when he developed Bright’s disease and died in the prime 
of life. 

Lachlan McLean, M.R.C.V.S., who conducted the Brooklyn 
Veterinary Hospital on Nevins Street, was very active in 1877, 
°78 and ’79, when I was a student. He was Veterinary Inspector 
to the Brooklyn Board of Health and took a prominent and most 
aggressive part in stamping out contagious pleuropneumonia in 

cattle on Long Island. His son, Roderick McLean, D.V.S., was 
associated in practice with him for a number of years. He died 
early in life from a complication of diseases, but the old gentle- 
man continued in active practice in Brooklyn for several years. 
He was considered an expert in pleuropneumonia and other bovine 
diseases, lectured on cattle pathology at the American Veterinary 
College and later on at the New York College of Veterinary 
Surgeons. Dr. McLean died a short time ago, from infirmities 
incidental to extreme old age, having led a most useful but very 
strenuous life. His strong convictions, indomitable will, and 
aggressive and combative temperament made him a distinctive 
figure on all occasions. 

Alfred Large, M.D., M.R.C.V.S., most prominent in Brooklyn 
in the ’70’s, was the adopted son of R. H. Curtis, an old-time and 
highly respected veterinarian in Brooklyn, having been graduated 
in medicine and later on from the Royal Veterinary College of 
London. He began practice in Brooklyn in the ’60’s and was 
the first veterinarian to receive recognition from the Brooklyn 
Board of Health, having been appointed consulting veterinarian 
to the Board. He lectured at the New York College of Veteri- 
nary Surgeons and later on at the American Veterinary College. 
He was a scholarly, dignified gentleman and a brilliant lecturer, 
but never became very popular as a practitioner. He left Brook- 
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lyn in the late ’70’s and went to New England, where he prac- 
ticed human medicine. 


THE BELL BROTHERS 


Among the early graduates from American schools prominent 
in Brooklyn in the late ’70’s and ’80’s was Dr. Lucien T. Bell, 
a brother of the late illustrious Dr. Roscoe R. Bell. Dr. L. T. 
_ Bell was located in the Bedford section and controlled an excellent 
practice, largely among physicians. While practicing, he took a 
course in medicine at the Long Island Medical College, but 
continued to practice veterinary medicine only until he died in 
the early 90’s. He succeeded Lachlan McLean as veterinarian 
to the Health Department. 


Dr. Roscoe R. Bell (1858- 
1908) was a graduate of the 
American Veterinary College, 
class of 1887. A year later, he 
became professor of materia 
medica and therapeutics in his 
alma mater. Conducted one 
of the largest practices in 
America. Editor of the Ameri- 
can Veterinary Review. Elected 
president of the A. V. M. A. in 
1903. His presidential address 
at Saint Louis in 1904 has been 
referred to as a masterpiece. 


Dr. Elisha Hanshew has practiced in Brooklyn from the time 
he was graduated in 1880. He was very popular among horse- 
owners and controlled a large practice. He was the first regu- 
larly appointed veterinarian to the Fire Department in Brooklyn. 

Dr. George Bowers, class of ’81, conducted a very successful 
practice in the eastern section of the city from the time he was 
graduated until he died a few months ago. He was respected 
by all who knew him. 

Dr. William H. Pendry, class of ’93, and his son, Dr. Bryan 
Pendry, class of ’88, practiced successfully in Brooklyn for some 
years. The elder Pendry became interested in politics, and was 
elected to represent his district in the Assembly. He was admitted 
to the bar, and in a short time became a prominent lawyer. His 
son followed his father’s example, was also admitted to the bar, 
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and both now are enjoying a prosperous law business in the 
eastern district under the firm name of Pendry & Pendry. 

In New York City there were quite a number of eminent veter- 
inarians who practiced prior to 1880. These men did splendid 
work in their respective localities and many of them gave liberally 
of their time and means to establish and maintain veterinary 
colleges. 

GRADUATE PRACTITIONERS INCREASE 


Among the graduates from foreign schools, C. C. Grice, A. 
Liautard, Charles Pilgrim, Lachlan McLean, Alfred Large, L. S. 
Plageman and Alexander Lockhart were well known and highly 
respected practitioners. The graduates from New York schools 
rapidly increased in number, and most of them became well 

established practitioners, doing excellent service and gradually 
- gaining the confidence of the people, something which had been 
sadly lacking. Many became instructors and professors in their 
respective alma maters and other educational institutions. Prom- 
-inent among this class were such men as James L. Robertson, 
Robert W. Finlay, Charles B. Michener, William J. Coates, Roscoe 
R. Bell, J. Elmer Ryder, W. Horace Hoskins, Henry Henning, 


7 Lucien T. Bell, Charles Burton, Theodore Herr, James Hammil, 

Frank Walton, Richard Finlay, Roderick McLean, Elisha Han- 

‘ shew, F. L. Mustoe, Peter Peters and others. Most of these men 

have passed to the Great Beyond, leaving excellent records of 

arduous work and to the practitioners of today the benefits of 
their splendid accomplishments. 


Panel, Library Building, lowa State College, Ames, lowa. Figures represent 
Engineering, Science, Veterinary Medicine and Agriculture. 
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VETERINARY MEDICINE IN NEW YORK ~— 


By D. M. CAMPBELL, Chicago, IIl. 


Seventy-five years ago, when 41 veterinarians from seven states 
met in New York City and established the United States Veteri- 
nary Medical Association, the dark clouds of the Civil War over- 
hung all the land. In fact, the success of the meeting was due to 
the influence of the war in calling attention to the nation’s need 
for veterinary service. Earlier attempts to form a national vet- 
erinary association had failed. But, in June, 1863, when this 
meeting was called, the Army of the Potomac required 500 horses 
daily for replacements and the Union Army in Tennessee an addi- 


<a a Dr. D. M. Campbell is a grad- 
uate of the Kansas City Veter- 
inary College, class of 1907. 
The earlier part of his profes- 
sional career was spent in gen- 
eral practice. For many years 
he has edited and published 
"Veterinary Medicine." He col- 
laborated with Dr. L. A. Meril- 
lat in writing "The Veterinary 
Military History of the United 
States." He rates high as a 
student of veterinary history 
and as a bibliophile. 


tional 150. Further, glanders, which theretofore had been rare 
in this country, was being spread by unserviceable animals sold 
by the army to every state and city, and was taking a fearful toll. 
The Quartermaster General had just said that the army’s wastage 
of horses must bankrupt the nation and newspaper headlines 
screamed that the country would not long be able to feed the 
—_ or the civilian population for lack of horses to till the fields. 
- The centering of public attention on the importance of animal 
am in the national economy was responsible for the success 
of the meeting. It was many years before any subsequent meet- 
ing of the national association approached, in the number in 
attendance, the record set at this meeting in 1863. 


*Historical data in this discussion are taken largely from ‘‘The Veterinary 
Military History of the United States.” 
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That first veterinary meeting in New York City probably far 
exceeded in importance the expectation of any who attended it. It 
marked the beginning and profoundly influenced, for half a cen- 
tury, the trend of veterinary organization and veterinary educa- 
tion in this country. It changed the trend of veterinary litera- 
ture and was the beginning of support for and insistence upon 
governmental veterinary activities. 

There had been two attempts to form veterinary associations 
in this country prior to 1863. Robert Jennings, Sr., and other 
veterinarians in Philadelphia had, in 1854, formed an organiza- 
tion known as the American Veterinary Association. They con- 
tinued to hold meetings for a decade, but the association did not 
thrive and its influence never extended much beyond the city of 
its origin. C. M. Wood and others in Boston had organized the 
Boston Veterinary Society in 1858. It too remained a purely 
local association. 

As early as 1859, Jennings corresponded with Wood, urging the 
amalgamation of their associations in a truly national organiza- 
tion, but for a time nothing came of it. On March 4, 1863, how- 

ever, C. M. Wood attended commencement exercises at Jennings’ 
school in Philadelphia, and the merging of efforts in veterinary 
associations was again discussed and plans laid. 

New York had recently attained some prominence as a veteri- 
nary center and the decision was made to hold the meeting there. 
After considerable correspondence with A. S. Copeman, veteri- 
nary editor of The Spirit of the Times and by all odds the most 
influential veterinarian in the state, and with John Busteed, 
_ M. D., who had lately become the head of the chartered, but unor- 
_ ganized, New York College of Veterinary Surgeons, it was decided 
to call a meeting on June 9. That thoughts of the war and the 
—_— need for a better veterinary service were first in the 
minds of those men, is shown by the only resolution adopted by 
the preliminary meeting, which is as follows: 

WHEREAS, Veterinary science in this ccuntry has been kept in 
comparative obscurity in consequence of its practice having been 
confined mainly to the hands of men uneducated in the anatomical 
and pathological relations of the various diseases to which our do- 
mestic animals are subject, as well also as to therapeutic action of 
the remedies used in combating disease. This deplorable condition 
of the veterinary profession has been the means of excluding the 
qualified practitioner from the army in the United States. The 
losses to the national government in consequence from the purchase 


of large numbers of horses unfit for the duties required of them, 
having amounted to millions of dollars; therefore be it 


Resolved, That the friends of the veterinary science favorable to 
forming a national veterinary association for the advancement and 
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diffusion of veterinary knowledge, meet in convention in the city 
of New York on Tuesday, June 9th, 1863; and be it further 

Resolved, That veterinary surgeons in all parts of the United — 
States and all persons favorable to such an organization be invited 
to attend the convention. 
Busteed was made chairman of the temporary organization, 
and Jennings, who by this time was practicing in Bordentown, 
-N. J., was made secretary on the motion of C. M. Wood. Those 


the meeting were: 

New York: John Busteed, Arthur S. Copeman, R. H. Curtis, A. 
Liautard, A. Large, —s Brandt, : C. Grice, W. Banister, Wm. I. | 
McCoun, John Budd, E. Nostrand, C. Burden and James Mulligan. 
(13) 

Massachusetts: Chas. M. Wood, E. F. Thayer, Wm. Saunders, R. 
Farley, Josiah H. Stickney, James Penniman, O. H. Flagg and Robt. 
Wood. (8) 

Maine: Elias F. Ripley. 

Pennsylvania: R. McClure, Thos. B. Rayner, G. Mellor, J. C. Essen- 
wein, E. H. Palmer and Isaiah Michener. (6) 

Delaware: William A. Wisdom. 

Ohio: George W. Bowler. 

New Jersey: Jacob Dilts, J. C. Higgins, W. R. Mankin, Robert | 
Jennings, A. Philips, Jacob Philips, J. C. Walton, A. C. Budd and S. 
Humphrey. (9) 

In addition, T. K. Quickfall and John Arnold, whose addresses 
were given as London, attended. 


The meeting was opened by reading the minutes of the previ- 
ous meeting of the American Veterinary Association. Most of 
the time of the meeting was taken up with matters concerning the 
business of the organization. Only two veterinary discussions 
were presented. 


THE FIRST OFFICERS 


For president, both C. M. Wood and Jennings had considerable 
support, as, of course, did Copeman. The difficulty was solved, 
on Liautard’s suggestion, by electing J. H. Stickney, M. R. C. 
V.S., of Boston, the youngest member of the association. Cope- 
man was selected as treasurer and Liautard as secretary. A deci- 
sion had been made. The new association was to stand for better 
training for veterinary service. With but four graduates of for- 
eign veterinary colleges present at the meeting, one had been 
elected president, another secretary, and a third chairman of the 
Board of Censors, although the graduates, including those from 
American schools, constituted only 15 per cent of those present. 
The meeting adjourned to reconvene the first Tuesday in Sep- 
tember, 1864. 

Second only to the war, in the thoughts of those attending the 
meeting of the new organization in 1863, was the matter of vet- 
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erinary education. It had been doing badly in the United States. 
In 1806, Benjamin Rush, M. D., had urged upon the trustees of 
the University of Pennsylvania the establishment of a veterinary 
school. Nothing came of it for 75 years. One Carver, in 1810, 
had actually attempted to conduct a veterinary school in New 
York City. He met with no success. In the early ’50’s, Jennings 
had incorporated a veterinary school in Philadelphia, but gave it 
up in 1854 to become head of a veterinary school in the Ohio 

_ Agricultural and Mechanical College, then in Cleveland. On the 

_ suspension of this school, in 1858, Jennings returned to Phila- 
delphia and, with the help of McClure, reéstablished his school, 
which continued in desultory fashion into the ’70’s. It cannot be 
said to have met with any success or to have attained any sort 
of public recognition. In 1855, D. D. Slade, M. D., C. M. Wood 
and Geo. H. Dadd had established a school in Boston, the Boston 
Veterinary Institute. It lasted for but four terms. 

In 1857, Wm. Cooper, Capt. J. C. Ralston and others obtained 
from the New York Legislature, a charter for the New York Col- 
lege of Veterinary Surgeons in New York City. Although two 
faculties, one succeeding the other, had been organized for this 
school and a building erected by popular subscription, it had not 
yet given a lecture or enrolled a class when the national associa- 
tion was formed in June, 1863. Busteed, who had lately become 
president of the school, and Liautard were both active in the new 
association and two years later arrangements were made whereby 
the school was to take over Liautard’s practice (which was estab- 
lished in 1860 and in 1865, he tells us, amounted to $4,000 per 
year). Classes started with Liautard teaching anatomy. It was 
the attraction of Liautard’s clinic, however, that procured the 
students. Veterinary education in America is frequently dated 
from that meeting. The career of the school, however, was inter- 
rupted at various times by dissension among the faculty, and at 
times there were no classes and no courses were given. Probably 
it is better to say that formal veterinary education began in this 
country in 1875, when Liautard and several other members of 
the faculty of the New York College of Veterinary Surgeons 
established the American Veterinary College. European veteri-— 
nary historians so regard it. 


ARMY VETERINARY SERVICE 


The resolution (quoted above) adopted at the New York meet- 
ing is indicative of the interest of veterinarians at that time in 
better veterinary service for the army, and it is perhaps natural © 
that the association should make this its main objective until a 
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_ satisfactory service was attained by the passage of the National 
_ Defense Act of June 4, 1916—53 years later. Measures for 
= obtaining better veterinary service for the army were discussed 
more frequently at its meetings and occupied a more prominent 
place in the veterinary periodicals of the time over a longer 
period than any other subject. Within a few years (1868), the 
- association began to urge upon the federal government the estab- 
_ lishment of a veterinary division in the office of the Commis- 
_ sioner of Agriculture. This objective was accomplished in little 
_ more than a decade and led, in 1884, to the establishment of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry in the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. 
It seems strange, as we look back upon the history of the A. V. 
M. A., that it did not urge upon the state governments the estab- 
lishment of animal health departments. It not only did not do 
this, but when the first state veterinarian in America was 
appointed (in Illinois), leading members of the association 
pointed out the futility of such an office on the grounds that if a 
state veterinarian at Springfield should get a call to see a sick 
animal in the northern part of the state and left his office on that 
mission, he could not well return for a couple of days; and in the 
meantime, a call from the southern part of the state might have 
come in for him, which he would not be able to make under three 
or four days, and in all probability too late to save the life of the 
animal. 
STATE VETERINARY SERVICE 


To put it another way, a state live stock sanitary service just 
was not visualized by the national association until such organi- 
zations had been established in most of the states, and further- 
more, the association offered no guidance for those attempting to 
establish, improve or reorganize such services, nor has it done 
so to this day. Perhaps this accounts in part for the great varia- 
tion in the state organizations. The federal live stock sanitary 
service, which has always been under the watchful eye, and at 
times the criticism, of the national association, has made a splen- 
did record since its inception. Many of the state organizations 
have, in the past, been of little utility to the commonwealths “— 
porting them. It may be said, with considerable evidence in 
support of the statement, that the indifference of the national 
association to the fate or folly of state live stock sanitary depart-— 
ments has been in part responsible for this. 

Soon after its organization, the national association sieeted 
another policy of marked significance—a policy of policing the 
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profession. Within three years of its formation, two of its 
founders were expelled from the association for unethical adver- 
tising and other unprofessional conduct. For 25 years and more 
thereafter, at practically every meeting, one or more members 
were expelled for like reasons and an even greater number of. 
applicants for membership were denied admission to the associa-— 
tion on the same grounds. The association was unwavering in 


Prof. Andrew Smith (1835-1910) 
was a graduate of the Royal 
(Dick) Veterinary College of 
Edinburgh. He located in To- 
ronto, Canada, in 1861. He 
founded the Ontario Veterinary 
College and remained as the 
active head of the institution 
until 1908, when it was taken 
over by the University of To- 
ronto. During the period 1866- 
1908, about 3,000 veterinarians 
were graduated from the On- 
tario Veterinary College. 


stand for decency, probity, dependability and dignity in profes- 
sional matters. But its effect was painfully small. Blatant 
quackery flourished in high and low places among graduates, and 
was near-universal among the unschooled practitioners. 


_ Scots’ INVASION OF AMERICA 


- Contemporaneous with the beginning of organized veterinary 
medicine, there occurred what has been termed the Scots’ inva-— 
sion of American veterinary medicine. Prior to the Civil War, 


London came to America, two came from France, one from the 
veterinary school in Edinburgh and one from Switzerland. Only 
three of the whole group, as has been told, took any part in the 
organizing of the profession and but one (Liautard) contributed 
materially to the establishment of a system of veterinary educa-— 
tion. Many of them were almost recluses. During the war and 
in the years immediately following, an equal number of foreign 


about three dozen graduates of the Royal Veterinary College of 
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The name of Professor Gamgee 
is very frequently associated 
with the First International 
Veterinary Congress, held at 
Hamburg, Germany, in 1863. 
The first Congress was called 
by Professor Gamgee, then of 
Scotland, to discuss the geo- 
graphical distribution of com- 
-municable diseases of animals 
and the means of controlling 


graduates of a different type came to America from the Edin- 
burgh and later the Glasgow schools. Of these, Andrew Smith 
(Ontario), Duncan McEachran (McGill), James Law (Cornell), 
Frank Prentice (Illinois), Lyman and Osgood (Harvard) and 
Joseph Hughes (Chicago) became heads of veterinary schools. 


Dr. William H. Dalrymple (1856- 
1925) was a graduate of the 
Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons of Glasgow, class of 
1886. He came to America in 
1889, as professor of compar- 
ative medicine in the Louisiana 
Agricultural Experiment  Sta- 
tions, which post he filled until 
1893. That year, he returned 
to his native land, but, in 1897, 
he resumed his former positions 
in Louisiana. He was elected 
president of the A.V.M.A. in 
1907 and was editor of the 
JOURNAL from October, 
1918, to January, 1920. 
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Lachlan McLean became veterinarian for the Commissioner of 
Agriculture. M. J. Treacy became a leader among the army vet- 
erinarians. Dalrymple became prominent in educational circles 
in the South and Gamgee (here but a short time) in the office of 
the Commissioner of Agriculture. Others were on the faculties 
of the schools headed by their countrymen. Many wrote regu- 
larly for the agricultural press. The public was learning of vet- 
terinary medicine, classes were increasing in size in the newly- 
founded veterinary schools, and practice was increasing beyond 
measure. It was the heydey of quacks, who still outnumbered ten 
; to one the foreign importations and the graduates of our own 


young schools. 
SILVER ANNIVERSARY MEETING ae 


But the national association did not grow correspondingly 
either in influence or membership. It was largely dominated by 
the schools. Their jealousies and rivalries prevented united 
effort. In the first 25 years of its existence, the United States 
Veterinary Medical Association held 48 meetings—-25 in New 
York City, 19 in Boston, two in Philadelphia, one in Cincinnati 
and one in Baltimore. It was national in name only. When the 

aa silver anniversary meeting assembled in New York City, Septem-_ 
ber 18, 1888, 42 members, just one more than attended the first 
meeting, were present. However, twice as many states were rep- 
resented as at the initial meeting. Commenting on the two meet-_ 
ings, the American Veterinary Review stated: 
In 1863 all was activity, movement, discussion, anticipation and 
hope . . . The meeting of 1888 was remarkable for its quietness, its 
somnolence, in fact, the torpid condition which seemed to prevail 


and to affect the 40 members, or thereabouts, present and from 
which nothing could rouse them. 


Except in size, this 25th annual meeting was wholly different. 
Those with formal schooling in veterinary science were now in 
the majority. Of the 41 who attended the founding of the asso-. 
ciation, only one (Liautard) attended the 25th anniversary of. 
that event. Only six were present from New York City. Its— 
importance in veterinary medicine was already on the wane. Bos- 
ton meetings drew a larger attendance. Prof. Rush Shippen 
Huidekoper, M. D., of Philadelphia, was president and Chas. B. 
Michener, of New York, secretary. In the election of offices for 
the ensuing year, Dr. Huidekoper was reélected president and 
W. Horace Hoskins, of Philadelphia, was chosen secretary. <As_ 
at the first and all intervening meetings, the sessions lasted but 
one day. 
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Dr. W. Horace Hoskins 
(1860-1921) was a gradu- 
ate of the American Vet- 
erinary College, class of 
He joined the 
A.V.M.A. in 1883 and 
was elected secretary in 
1888, serving in that office 
until 1893, when he was 
elected to the presidency. 
He was reelected in 1894 
and again in 1895. He at- 
tended every annual con- 
vention while he was a 
member — from 1883 to 
1920, a record unparalleled. 
He conducted a general 
practice in Philadelphia 
from 1881 until 1913, when 
he went to New York to 
become dean of the New 
York State Veterinary Col- 
lege at New York University. 


Dr. Rush Shippen Huidekoper (1854- 
1901) served as president of the 
U.S.V.M.A. for four years (1887-89 
and 1890-92). The only other mem- 
ber who ever filled this office for 
four years was Dr. A. Large, who 
served from 1871! to 1875. Dr. Hui- 
dekoper was the first president from 
Pennsylvania. Dr. Huidekoper was 
graduated in medicine from the 
University of Pennsylvania in 1877. 
He studied veterinary medicine at 
the National Veterinary School at 
Alfort, France. It was through his 
efforts that the School of Veterin- 
ary Medicine of the University of 
Pennsylvania was founded in 1884. 
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Four applications for membership (three graduates and one 
non-graduate) were accepted and two rejected—one for unethical 
advertising and selling proprietary remedies and one for deser- 
tion from the army. Two members were expelled from the asso- 
ciation for unprofessional conduct. The organization, despite its 
need for members, was adhering to the strict standards of its 
formative years. 

Committees had come into being—a Library Committee, Com- 
mittee on Intelligence and Education, on Finance, and on Infec- 


Dr. John C. Meyer (1854-1933) 
was a graduate of the New 
York College of Veterinary 
Surgeons (1874) and of the 
American Veterinary College 
(1876). He joined the A.V.M.A. 
in 1875 and his name appears 
frequently in the minutes of the 
U.S.V.M.A., during the period 
from 1875 to 1895. Dr. Meyer 
was one of the four members 
of the A.V.M.A. to receive 
medals at the meeting in At- 
lanta, in 1932, for having been 
on the membership roll for 50 
years or longer. 


tious and Contagious Disease. The latter committee commented 
upon the “utter indifference of veterinarians” in supplying it 
with disease statistics, upon the extent of contagious pleuropneu- 
monia, tuberculosis, glanders, anthrax, rabies and hog cholera, : 
stressed the “dire need of legislative power for the control of 
tuberculosis,” and commended the work of the Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. A Com- 
mittee on Army Legislation rendered a long report. A Special | 
College Committee reported its unsuccessful efforts to obtain the 
observance of uniform standards of veterinary education by the 
veterinary colleges. 

As at the first meeting, only two papers were presented on the 
program. One of these was by Huidekoper on “The Origin and 
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Domestication of the Horse,” and the other by J. C. Meyer, Sr., 
on “Mad Itch in Cattle.’ Dr. L. McLean made the following 
highly pertinent and forward-looking suggestion: 

Science having demonstrated that bovine tuberculosis can be 
transmitted to man by the ingestion of meat and milk of affected 
animals, it is moved that this society draw the attention of the 
national government to the prevalence of the disease in milk cows, 
in the eastern states approximating 25 per cent, and the deplor- 
able results, particularly among invalids and children. 

Doctor Liautard described the recent five-day congress in Paris 
on the subject of tuberculosis and recommended the appointment 
of veterinary inspectors to examine all dairies from time to time 
and all markets and slaughter-houses. A resolution was offered, 
“That the president appoint a committee of three to draft suit- 
able resolutions on this subject and wire them to the convention 
of the American Medical Association then in session at Washing- 
ton, D. C., and to supply a copy of it to all boards of health and 
all state health authorities.” Liautard, McLean and Clement 
(A. W.) constituted the committee. Nothing came of this sig- 
nificant move, however. To the medical profession tuberculosis 
was an air-borne disease and that was that. 

Obviously the association was still on the course charted in the 
beginning, but was making little progress. The insistent and 
long-continued agitation for higher standards and longer courses 
in the veterinary colleges was just ahead, however. 
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CLINICAL VETERINARY MEDICINE 


But, if organized veterinary medicine was in a stupor, as Liau- 
tard implies, and veterinary education was static at an unsatis- 
factory level, clinical veterinary medicine was very much alive— 
progressive, aggressive, rampant and belligerent. However, it 
was only nationally that organized veterinary medicine was 
asleep. It was only national leaders who thought the Appalach- 
ian Mountains were the dividing line between domestic animals 
and the buffalo. In the ’80’s, state veterinary associations were 
established in practically all northern states from Massachusetts 
to Kansas and, in the following decade, veterinary practice laws 
were enacted almost as rapidly in most of these states. This was 
the work of state associations. The national veterinary associa- 
tion, in strange contrast to the American Medical Association, 
neither fostered nor paid any attention whatever to state veteri- 
nary policies or politics. A tremendous market for the product 
of veterinary schools was being developed without help or hin- 
drance from the national association and ignored by those already 
engaged in veterinary education. The aggressive Scots who, in 
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Dr. Daniel Elmer Salmon (1850- 
1914) was graduated from Cor- 
nell University in 1872, with the 
degree of Bachelor of Veter- 
inary Science. Four years later, 
he received the degree of Doc- 
tor of Veterinary Medicine 
from Cornell. In 1883, he was 
called to Washington, by Com- 
missioner Loring, to establish a 
veterinary division in the De- 
partment of Agriculture. Within 
a year, Congress passed an 
act, establishing the Bureau of 
Animal Industry and Dr. Salmon 
served as the first Chief, from 
1884 until 1905. He was elect- 
ed president of the A.V.M.A. 


in 1897. 


the main, had established our veterinary educational system, now 
past the prime of life, were resting on their hard-won and well- 
merited laurels. The next crop of veterinary faculties was to be 


American trained. 


It was the heydey of clinical veterinary medicine. The terrible 


epizootic of equine influenza (1872-73), 


which had paralyzed 


transportation in cities, had emphasized the importance of animal 
diseases to everyone and given veterinary practice a big boost. 


Dr. Fred L. Kilborne (1858-1936) 
was one of the early veterinary 
graduates of Cornell University 
(1885). For nine years following 
his graduation, he was Director of 
the Veterinary Experiment Station 
of the U. S. Bureau of Animal 
Industry, Washington, D. C. The 
name of Dr. Kilborne is linked with 
the names of Drs. Theobald Smith 
and Cooper Curtice, in connec- 
tion with the epoch-making work 
surrounding the discovery of the 
role played by the southern cattle 
tick in transmitting splenetic fever. 
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The epochal developments in the science of bacteriology in the 
’°80’s popularized all branches of the healing art and aroused 
expectations, impossible of fulfillment. 

Veterinarians flocked from the East, until every considerable 
town had its graduate practitioner. As a rule the veterinarian 
enjoyed a better income than the physician or lawyer or other 
professional man, and he was busier than the corner grocer. The 
ambition to become veterinarians was fired in young men by the 
hundreds as the 19th century rolled into the 20th. 

Veterinary therapeutics and surgery of the day, however, left 
much to be desired. General anesthesia was ignored and local 
anesthesia rarely employed. Asepsis and antisepsis were not 
forced upon the attention of the practiticner until the early ’90’s. 
L. A. Merillat and W. L. Williams, both future presidents of the 
association, were to the front in its advocacy. Pathological shoe- 
ing was a mania and in any considerable group of veterinarians, 
at least one could always be found who attributed every ailment 
of horse flesh, from moon blindness to farcy, to improperly fitted 
shoes. The discussions of this subject were interminable in vet- 
erinary and turf periodicais. In 1891, the mallein test was intro- 
duced and the eradication of glanders begun in earnest. Shortly 
after, the tuberculin test came also, but attained little favor for a 
score of years. Salmon and Kilborne’s discovery of the cause, 
means of transmission and nature of Texas fever attracted world- 
wide attention in scientific circles. It is a mistake to think that 
veterinary practice with farm animals other than the horse and 
with pet animals, came with the eclipse of the horse. There was 
a tremendous interest in diseases of swine and cattle all through 
the last quarter of the 19th century and by the ’90’s small-animal 


_ practice was a recognized service with conspicuous devotees. 


NAME CHANGED 


In 1898, the name of the national association was changed to 
the American Veterinary Medical Association. War psychology 
had determined the selection of the first name, and the influence 
of another war had considerable to do with the change. When 
the United States of America was warring with the Confederate 
States of America, northern veterinarians were naturally particu- 
lar to have it known that they belonged to the former. With the 
rapprochement that came when soldiers of the South served with 
‘soldiers of the North in the Spanish-American War, about the 
last of the old prejudices vanished and all North and South alike 


were proud of the title “American.” 
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GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY MEETING 


In 1913, the association returned to New York City for the 
first time in 14 years, to celebrate its golden anniversary. 
Whereas, in the first 25 years of the existence of the association, 
25 meetings had been held in New York, in the second 25 years 
but two were held there and in the next 25 years, but one con- 
vention of the association was to assemble in the city of its 
birth. 

It was a different veterinary science, a different veterinary art, 
and a different veterinary service that the A. V. M. A. surveyed 
on its 50th anniversary from that which was known at the time 
of its 25th anniversary. Although the amount of veterinary serv- 
ice had increased tremendously from 1863 to 1888, it had 
changed little. Remarkable and far-reaching discoveries in vet- 
erinary science had been made in the former period, but they had 
not attained practical application. That came in the second period 
and produced revolutionary changes in every field of veterinary 
endeavor, but particularly in practice and in official animal dis- 
ease control measures. Veterinary education experienced the 
smallest change, but here the progress was noteworthy and gave 
rosy promise of more to come. 


SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS 


The brilliant deduction of Lister (1867) that suppuration and 
septic processes in wounds are a species of fermentation that can 
be prevented by germicides had received general adoption, and 
further development had resulted in great extension and incal- 
culable progress in veterinary surgery. General anesthesia by 
inhalation, discovered by Morton (ether, 1846) and Simpson 
(chloroform, 1847) had at long last been adopted by the veteri- 
nary profession to the vast improvement of surgical and obstet- 
rical methods and had largely removed the stigma of unnecessary 
cruelty from veterinary practice. Local anesthetics were widely 
used to the improvement of both surgery and diagnosis. 

Koch’s “solid culture” (1881) was routinely employed in the 
study of infectious diseases. Salmon and Smith’s discovery 
(1885) of bacterins and Wright’s application of them had received 
acceptance and opened a whole new field of preventive and cura- 
tive therapeutics. Salmon, Smith and Kilborne’s tick fever re- 
search had borne fruit (1906) and the cattle tick was already 
being crowded toward the Gulf to the enormous advantage of 
southern agriculture. Koch’s development of tuberculin (1890) 
was belatedly being used by private practitioners to free forward- 
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looking cattle-owners from an insuperable handicap and by many 
municipal health authorities, in safeguarding their milk supply. 
Kelning’s discovery of mallein (1890) had already brought under 
complete control the most costly infectious disease of horses this 
country had ever known. 

The isolation of the virus of foot-and-mouth disease by Loeffler 
(1898) had been followed by the discovery of 14 other pathogenic 
viruses and thus the profession possessed considerable informa- 
tion about a whole group of diseases that earlier had been pro- 
found mysteries. The discovery of Kolle and Turner (1896) that 


Dr. Alonzo D. Melvin (1862- 
1917) was a graduate of the 
Chicago Veterinary College, 
class of 1886. He entered the 
Bureau of Animal Industry the 
same year and, in 1892, was 
placed in charge of meat in- 
spection at Chicago. In 1895 
he was made Chief of the In- 
spection Division. He became 
Assistant Chief of the Bureau 
in 1899 and, in 1905, succeeded 
Dr. D. E. Salmon as Chief. He 
was elected president of the 
A.V.M.A. in 1909. 


the simultaneous injection of virulent rinderpest virus and 
immune blood would render an animal immune to that disease 
without causing a severe attack of it, had been applied to hog 
cholera by Dorset, Niles and McBride (1908) and thus placed 
in the hands of the profession the means for the control of the 
most important disease of swine. And equally essential to this 
progress, veterinary departments had been established in large 
medical supply houses and exclusive veterinary supply houses 
were springing up to provide the veterinary practitioner and live 
stock sanitarian with these indispensable necessities for the pre- 
vention, diagnosis and treatment of animal disease. 

The federal Bureau of Animal Industry had made a commend- 
able record and enjoyed great prestige with the public and with 
the Congress. Just beginning its notable service to the live 
stock industry in 1888, it had, in the ensuing 25 years, increased 
its force to include 993 veterinarians. In seven years it had 
eradicated the cattle fever tick from 200,000 square miles of ter- 
ritory, more than one-fourth of all the territory infested in 1906. 

Contagious pleuropneumonia had been finally eradicated (1892) ; 
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two outbreaks of foot-and-mouth disease (1902 and 1908) had 
been suppressed, as had two outbreaks of dourine (in Nebraska 
and Iowa.) 

The revision of the meat inspection law in 1906 had greatly 
extended the responsibility and the authority of the Bureau, 
which discharged its duties so efficiently that the United States 
had the best inspection of meat entering into interstate and for- 
eign commerce of any country in the world. General supervision 
of the production of veterinary vaccines and serums had just been 
inaugurated. Effective support was being given measures for 
the improvement of the quality of milk. A pathological division 
and an experiment station had been established within the Bureau 
and each had made notable contributions to the science of veterin- 
ary medicine. 


Dr. John R. Mohler, Chief of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, has been in the federal service since 
1897, having risen from the rank of assistant 
inspector. He became Chief in 1917, fol- 
lowing the death of Dr. A. D. Melvin. Dr. 
Mohler has been a member of the A.V.M.A. 
since 1898 and has served the organization 
in many important capacities. He was 
elected president in 1912 and presided over 
the Fiftieth Anniversary meeting in New 
York, in 1913. 


The historian always labors under an extreme disadvantage in 
discussing recent occurrences. Too many of his readers remem- 
ber them. And, further, time alone can evaluate the importance 
of events. Contemporary estimates and those made soon after 
the happening are but guesses, about as prone to be wrong as 
right. The preceding list of progressive measures that eventu- 
ated between 1888 and 1913, although by no means complete, is 
adequate to support the statement that revolutionary changes 
came about in the veterinary service of the country during that 
period. 

It was a very different meeting of the association that Presi- 
dent Mohler called to order on September 1, 1913. It was a 
younger and much larger group of veterinarians, and unlike both 
the preceding meetings described, at which there were no vis- 
itors, there were more visitors than members present. C. J. Mar- 
shall was secretary Heyes in the ensuing election, was elevated to 
the presidency, N. S. Mayo taking his place as secretary. 
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Dr. Clarence J. Marshall, of 
Philadelphia, was graduated 
from the University of Pennsyl- 
vania in 1894 and has been 
identified with the School of 
Veterinary Medicine ever since. 
For many years, he has been 
Professor of Veterinary Medi- 
cine. He has been a member 
of the A.V.M.A. since 1895 and 
has served the organization in 
many capacities. He was secre- 
tary, 1910-1913, and president, 
1913-1915. 


In his annual address, the president stated that the membership 
of the association was 1,400. There were present 351 members 
from 36 states, Canada and the District of Columbia; 307 visitors 


from 25 states, Canada and the District of Columbia, and 268 
ladies from 29 states, Canada and the District of Columbia. It 
was not only emphatically a national meeting, but an international - 
one also. 

The literary program (there was no clinic) occupied five days : 
and was devoted exclusively to scientific papers and discussions. 

Of the 41 members who had organized the association in the 7 
same city 50 years earlier, only one (Liautard) was still living, _ 
at the age of 78, but he had resided in France for 13 years. The 


Dr. N. S. Mayo was graduated from 
Michigan State College in 1884, with 
the degree Bachelor of Science. In 
1889, he was graduated from Chi- 
cago Veterinary College. Held teach- 
ing positions at Kansas State Col- 
lege, Connecticut Agricultural Col- 
lege and Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, from 1890 to 1913. Vice- 
Director of the Cuban Agricultural 
Experiment Station and Chief of the 
Department of Animal Industry, Re- 
public of Cuba, 1904-09. Served as 

| secretary of the A.V.M.A., 1913-15 
and 1918-22, 
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association received an appropriate message from him, which was 
read at the opening of the meeting and much appreciated. Only © 
a few who had taken part at the 25th anniversary meeting were 
in attendance. As has been stated, the number in attendance | 
from New York State in 1863 was 13, in 1888 only six; and in ; 
1913, including members, visitors and ladies, it was 288. Appli- : 
cants for membership accepted during the meeting totaled 224. 7 


So many who attended the 50th anniversary meeting are still 
active in the association and copies of the published reports of | 
that meeting are so readily available to any others interested that 
it would be a work of supererogation to launch into any detailed — 
description of it here. Liautard, whose interest in the associa- ; 
tion had been keen during the half-century of its existence, re- 
garded the meeting as the beginning of a new epoch, as he termed 
it, the third phase of the association. 


In returning to New York in July to celebrate its 75th anni- 
versary, the American Veterinary Medical Association will be 
holding its first meeting in that city since 1913, except for the 
business meeting held in connection with the Twelfth Interna- 
tional Veterinary Congress, in 1934. If the program, the enter- 
tainment and the enthusiasm of the 1913 meeting may be taken — | 
as a criterion upon which to base predictions as to the 1938 meet- | 


ing, it will be a record-breaker. 


HOSKINS MEMORIAL MEDAL 
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Awarded to the Veterinary officer in the Regular Army, who attains the highest gen- 
eral average in the course of instruction given at the U. S. Army Veterinary School. 
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One might really select the year 1918 as the beginning of 


PROGRESS OF SMALL-ANIMAL PRACTICE IN THE 


EAST DURING THE PAST TWENTY YEARS 


By C. P. ZEpP, New York, N. Y. 


scientific veterinary treatment of small animals. he sa 


that date, there were very few practitioners who treated the small 
animal for remuneration. The greater number of practitioners 
up to that date would either refuse to treat small animals or do | 
it only as a courtesy to a client, explaining that they knew very - 
little about the treatment of dogs. This was usually a very 
truthful statement, since they had made no earnest effort to 

learn more about the diseases of small animals. 

Those pioneer veterinarians who did cater to small-animal 
practice preceding 1918 usually treated empirically rather than — 
scientifically. This is no reflection on these men and I highly 
regard their courage and ability to enter and be successful in 
a field so foreign to the veterinary curriculum of their day. To 
these men must be given much credit for the present-day high 
standing of small-animal practice in the mind of the public. 

Following the World War, the automobile replaced the horse — 
to a great extent in the industrial centers of the East, making > 
it necessary for the city veterinarian to look to other fields of 
service in his locality. There were no cows or pigs. Therefore, | 
the dog presented the only possibility. The popularity of the dog : 
came to the rescue of the veterinarian. The type of client who | 
owned a dog demanded high-class service. The veterinarian - 
accepted the situation and put his shoulder to the wheel to qualify _ 
himself for the service demanded. . 

In order to qualify themselves for this new field and this new 
type of clients, the more progressive practitioners organized — 
themselves into small groups and employed outstanding special- - 
ists to give them instruction in such fields as diseases of the eye, 
major surgery, x-ray technic, and other subjects. This effort 
resulted in rapid scientific progress in small-animal practice in 
the East. Since it would be impossible to cover in detail the 
advances made during the past 20 years, I will select only a 
few of the more outstanding, such as aids in diagnosis, anesthesia 
and asepsis in surgery, nursing of patients and hospitalization 
of small animals. 

The principal aids in diagnosis are the microscope and x-ray. 
Twenty years ago, I dare say, one could have counted on the 7 
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fingers of one hand all the microscopes in use by small-animal 
practitioners. Today, the successful veterinarian would not think 
of attempting to practice without one. He realizes its value for 
skin, fecal, blood and urine examinations. The development of 
the x-ray as an aid in diagnosis is more phenomenal than the 
microscope. The x-ray was not in general use by the small- 
animal practitioner 20 years ago. Today, it is an established 
part of the equipment of at least 75 to 85 per cent of the prac- 
titioners of the East. It is used largely as an aid in diagnosis. 
Here I wish to give credit to Dr. G. B. Schnelle, of Boston, for 
his work in small-animal x-ray technic and diagnosis from films, 

which he has made available to the profession. 7 

Twenty years ago, major surgery on small animals was not | 
attempted, due to the fear of harmful results from anesthesia, : 
and the belief that aseptic surgery could not be done. a. 
with modern methods of anesthesia and sterilization, the most 
delicate operations are performed with complete safety and in a ; 
humane manner to the patient. The development of anesthesia 7 
in surgery not only greatly enlarged the field of the small-animal 
practitioner, but it also has saved many pets from an i 
death. 

Naturally the development of major surgery demanded good — ; 
after-care of the patient. The decrease of the mortality rate 
resulting from this care showed the veterinarian the value of 
good nursing in all disease conditions. Therefore, to secure these 
good results, a large percentage of the practitioners and institu-— 
tions today maintain both day and night service, comparable to - 
the service rendered in the human hospital. The humane method : 
of surgery and scientific after-care have been big factors in 
placing the veterinarian on a high standing with the public. 

Possibly the greatest universal progress in small-animal prac- — 
tice has been made in the hospitalization of the patients. Twenty : 
years ago, there were very few small-animal hospitals which 
could be classed as hospitals. They were either stores, which 
served as Office, kennels, operating room, and so forth, or private 
dwellings, with the installation of kennels which were not con- | 
structed from any plan or consideration for sanitation or ven- — 
tilation or with any thought for scientific care or the prevention 
of the spread of disease. Such establishments really cannot be 
compared with the large number of specially constructed and 
well-equipped small-animal hospitals found in almost every city 
and urban community today. These modern hospitals were con- 
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to appearance, sanitation, ventilation, and prevention of disease, 
coupled with an efficient staff of qualified graduate veterinarians. 
They include all units necessary for the successful operation of 
a hospital. The investment involved in construction and equip- 
ment varies from $5,000.00 to $100,000.00. 
I do not wish to have any readers infer from this article that 
I feel that the East is the only section of the United States in 
which the field of small-animal practice has made an almost unbe- 
lievable progress. I can speak intelligently only of the East, 
since I have observed its progress as a practitioner during the 
period under discussion. My only thought while writing this 
article has been to pay tribute to the courage of the men who 
aided and were factors in accomplishing the progress made in 
the small-animal treatment field. They were compelled to make 
this progress while combating a number of obstacles which were 
discouraging, such as the “quack,” the skeptical clientele met 
in any new field and, last but not least, the unscrupulous 
veterinarian who misrepresented to the client service which he 
did not give. I am glad to say that dog-owners are awakening 
to this fact, thus making it more difficult to misrepresent, which, 
in time, will eliminate this obstacle to public confidence. 
I predict that, at the end of the next 20 years, progress will 
have been even greater. 


Points of Interest in Midtown New York 


- Carnegie Hall—Seventh Avenue and 57th Street. Musical events — 
take place here. 7 

Cooper Union—Cooper Square, Third and Fourth Avenues at Eighth 
Street. The Art School is one of the oldest in the city. 

Empire State Building—Fifth Avenue and 34th Street. 
structure in the world. 102 stories, 1,248 feet high. 

Grand Central Terminal—Park Avenue and 42nd Street. 
and most costly terminal in the world. 79 acres over all. 

Greenwich Village—West of Washington Square and north to 14th 
Street. 

Pennsylvania Station—Seventh Avenue to Eighth Avenue, 31st to 
33rd Streets. 

Publie Library—Fifth Avenue, 40th to 42nd Streets. 
one of the city’s noblest buildings. 

Rockefeller Center—48th to 51st Streets, between Fifth and Sixth © 
Avenues. World’s greatest private undertaking. 

Washington Square—Foot of Fifth Avenue. The site of Washington ~ 


The tallest 


Largest 


Architecturally, 
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RURAL VETERINARY PRACTICE IN NEW YORK 
STATE FROM 1910 TO 1935 


oe By D. H. UDALL, Ithaca, N. Y. 
New York State Veterinary College 
Cornell University 


In 1910, country practice in New York State was nearing the 
end of the “horse and buggy age,” and in the twenty-five years 
that followed there have been great changes. 

These apply to the application of new knowledge, to an in- 
creasing importance of certain diseases, to the recognition of 
maladies previously unknown, to a broader interest in the 
soundness of animals and their products, to an enormous ex- 


Dr. Udall is a graduate of 
Cornell University, class of 
1901, and has been Professor 
of Veterinary Medicine and 
Director of the Ambulatory 
Clinic at the New York State 
Veterinary College since 1908. 
He is Editor of the Cornell 
Veterinarian and, in 1937, was 
awarded the A.V.M.A. Twelfth 
International Veterinary Con- 
gress Prize for his work on 


mastitis. 


tension of public service, to increased appropriations for educa-_ 
tion and animal disease control, to improved technic of practice - 
and transportation, and, finally, to an effort to recruit schools 
from applicants of the highest capacity. In no equal period 
has there been such a transformation, and within the scope of 
this paper it is difficult adequately to present the subject. 

In the care of animals, methods which have developed from - 
efforts to prevent heavy loss have brought some of the most | 
destructive maladies under control. This is especially true of — 
diseases of the newborn. Thus, calf septicemia (white scours) 
is no longer an uncontrollable scourge of the dairyman. By the 
application of recently demonstrated methods of housing and 
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feeding it can be prevented. To a considerable extent one may 
make the same claim for the destructive calf pneumonia. In 
1910, these diseases were handled chiefly by means of sympto- 
matic treatment which was largely a failure. Great progress 
has been made in the prevention and treatment of this group 
of affections. 

About 1910, the art of making physical examinations of the 
genital organs in relation to the diagnosis of pregnancy and 
disease was just being acquired. In this country, at least, those 
of the present older generation were pioneers in the work. 
Treatment of sterility in cows consisted in “opening them up,” 
as the attempted forcible dilatation of the cervix was called. 
After five years of teaching obstetrics, from 1903 to 1908, I 
remarked to Dr. W. L. Williams that I found difficulty in pal- 
pating the ovaries per rectum, and was told that without such 
skill I could learn nothing of sterility. Today this sounds in- 
credible from an ex-professor of obstetrics, but 25 years ago in 
this country the bovine species was a stranger in the college | 
clinics, and it may still be charged that pedagogy trails practice 
in the treatment of domestic animais. Much of the progress in 
the breeding of animals is a development of the last few years 
arising directly from advancements in veterinary hygiene. This 
new knowledge applies to methods of determination of health of | 
the male and female reproductive organs, methods of treating 
diseases of these organs, knowledge of the most favorable rest 
periods between parturition and service, as well as accurate 
laboratory methods of identification of specific causes of disease 
of the reproductive organs, such as Brucella abortus, and tricho- 
monads. 

Concerning progress in the control of diseases of the udder 
in this state, efforts have been directed almost exclusively to 
sanitary practice of stabling and milking, and proper regard 
for affected cows. This program has been a direct result of 
demands from the large milk companies and the New York City 
Board of Health for high quality milk. Credit for initiating 
such work belongs to the late Claude D. Morris, of the Borden 
Company. As a result, the New York City Metropolitan area 
has the highest quality of milk of any large city in the world. 

Specific reference has been made to recent progress in veter- 
inary hygiene only with respect to three groups of diseases: 
those of the newborn, the reproductive organs, and the udder. 
The list is incomplete, but it illustrates another recent develop- 
ment in maintenance of health in domestic animals, namely, herd ~ 
control of disease; no other method of practice affords greater 
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satisfaction to the veterinarian or to the owner of animals. All 
of the foregoing advances are results of improved sanitary 
methods, many of which are independent of any prophylactic 
or therapeutic remedies. 

Tuberculosis will pass into history as the malady of chief | 
importance during the past 25 years. The methods employed 
and the service developed in its almost complete eradication 
remain a permanent contribution to the control of other 
diseases. If the tuberculosis campaign has taught nothing else, 
its demonstration of the efficiency of community effort against 
disease caused by specific infections is worth the cost. It has 
demonstrated the value of trained personnel in the field in the 
maintenance of animal health. Where such service is available 
the farmer may operate with assurance that his efforts will not 
meet disaster from disease. In this state a wise assignment 
of the tuberculosis control service to men in practice has brought 
to many smaller communities practicing veterinarians and a 
reasonably priced veterinary service that otherwise would have | 
been unavailable. Much of the credit for this achievement 
belongs to the foresight and activity of the country veterinarians 
who effectively presented their service to the state authorities 
through the Accredited Herd Association. 

In the beginning of this period there were two limitations 


upon Bang’s disease that time has removed: one was lack of | 


knowledge of the habitat of Br. abortus, and the other was 
a widespread belief among “authorities” that the clinical and 
pathological picture of abortion was pathognomonic for Bang’s 
disease. In the period under review both of these questions 
have been explained, the specifications necessary for control 
in the average herd have been established, and many herds 
have been released from the annual loss imposed by the infec- 
tion. 

Diseases about which little or nothing was known in 1910 
are pyelonephritis, trichomoniasis, septic form of swine ery- 
sipelas, infectious keratitis, winter dysentery in cows, aceto- 
nemia, stomach worm disease caused by small strongyles, 
affections of poultry, disorders of metabolism, deficiency 
diseases, pregnancy disease in sheep. stiff lamb disease, circling 
disease in sheen and bovines, infectious equine anemia, aphos- 
phorosis, fluorine poisoning, bracken poisoning, coccidiosis. 
anemia in pigs, grass tetany, malignant head catarrh, cyanide 
poisoning and sweet clover poisoning. These do not complete 
the list, but they illustrate the fact that each year brings some- 
thing new. 
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Among advances in operative technique in this period, one 
may mention a successful operation for the relief of traumatic 
gastritis, numerous improvements in the relief of dystocia and 
treatment of the genital organs, caudal anesthesia, the field test | 
for acetonemia, and various field tests for milk in the diagnosis 


in transportation, dress, and aid from the owner in the treat- 
ment of animals. The increased range of service and time, 
provided by the automobile and good roads, for treatment of 
farm animals can be appreciated only by those who drove the | 
horse through mud or snow at a slow pace. Country practice > 
in 1910 was primitive. In the matter of dress the veterinarian 
was exposed in the stable, especially in cattle practice, to atmos- 
pheric extremes and to filth and moisture against which he now 
has adequate protection. Rubber overalls, overboots, suits, 
sleeves, and gloves have contributed to the safety, comfort and 
cleanliness of both the operator and the patient. In the use of 
such elementary needs as hot water and clean utensils, on which 
the success of many operations depends, there has been marked 
improvement in the service provided by the owner. 

Among therapeutic and diagnostic agents that have become 
available in this state since 1910 are the agglutination test for 
Bang’s disease, the intradermic tuberculin test, the intradermic 
mallein test, various tests for poultry infections, anti-hemorr- 
hagic septicemia biologics, anthrax-spore vaccine (intradermic 
and in saponin solution), and blackleg aggressin and bacterin. 
Among the many additions of useful and widely applied products 
that have come into general use in the past 25 years special em- 
phasis should be placed upon chlorine disinfectants, calcium glu- 
conate, dextrose, and hormones. 

In the field of veterinary public service one finds develop- 
ments which perhaps exceed all others in immediate interest if 
not in importance. This is especially true of the physical ex- 
amination of cows for city boards of health, more particularly 
New York City, and tuberculin-testing under the accredited herd 
plan. 

It is well to reflect that recognition of the veterinarian in the 
public service program in New York State received no encour- 7 
agement from our National Association or any of its contem- : 
porary leaders. For a number of years I went before the Com- | 
mittee on Tuberculosis of the United States Live Stock Sani- 7 
tary Association as a representative of our state society to urge 
that their regulations be modified to permit testing by practicing 
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veterinarians. But I was never able to persuade any official of 
the A. V. M. A. to join me in this visit, and I have never gained 
the impression that the tuberculosis committee would have urged 
my attendance. Finally, the New York State society lost touch 
with the situation, and consequently the credit for the develop- | 
ment of this service rests with a group of country practitioners 
organized as the Accredited Herd Association. This example 
of progress through organization leads one to wonder just what 
kind of an association is best adapted to the group of men who | 
practice veterinary medicine upon domestic animals in the 
country. 


A brief survey of this period shows that marked advances 
have been made in almost every phase of country practice. The 
period closes with increasing interest among general research 
workers, animal husbandrymen, agricultural organizations, and 
agricultural colleges in the health of farm animals. In view 
of this increasing interest, if the country veterinarian is to 
maintain his position as the final authority upon all types — 


maladies affecting animals, and to perform whatever service 
attaches to their health, he may nced an adjustment of educa- 
tional and diagnostic facilities not embraced in the standards | 
of 1910 to 1935. 
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THE HISTORY OF VETERINARY EDUCATION IN 
NEW YORK STATE UP TO 1916 


By SIMON HENRY GAGE,* Ithaca, N. Y. 


When America was opened for colonization, veterinary medi- 
cine was already far advanced in Europe. It had grown up 
hand in hand with the development of human medicine, which 
began its modern growth in the Italian medical schools of the 
eleventh, twelfth and thirteenth centuries. In these schools, as 
in the earlier Greek, Roman and Arabian medicine, much de- | 
pendence rested upon the anatomy and physiology of animals. 
By 1761-2, veterinary medicine was so strong as to justify the — 
establishment by a state of the first veterinary college, that at 
Lyon, France. State after state in Europe followed France’s 
example before 1800. The first school in an English-speaking 
country was founded in London, in 1791-2, with its first head, 
Charles Vial de Saint Bel, direct from the mother schools of 
Lyon and Alfort. 

In America, however, because of the scattered population and > 
the stern necessities of life in a new land, human and veterinary 
medicine were of necessity relegated largely to the few indi- | 
viduals with a natural gift for the healing art, who, in their 
turn, passed on their knowledge to their successors. There were 
a few practitioners, however, who had either received the Old 
World training before emigrating to America, or had gone to 
Europe to obtain the benefits of a professional education. From — 
the veterinary standpoint, the earliest of these was Dr. Benjamin | 
Rush, of Philadelphia, a signer of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and one-time head of the medical service of the 
Revolutionary Army. While at Edinburgh, he had, from the 
teachings of the Monros, added to his enthusiasm for human 
medicine, that for veterinary medicine. In 1806-07, his voice 
was raised in our own country on behalf of veterinary, as well 
as medical, education, and with cogent arguments for the medical 
men to join in the care of animals to safeguard the food supply, 


and thus serve the human population. All this far antedated 


the interest of the American government, state and federal, in 
conservation of food supplies and natural resources generally, 
and Doctor Rush’s plea fell on deaf ears. Medicine, human 
and veterinary, had to go on the best it could; hence arose the 

*Member of the first faculty of the New York State Veterinary College © 
at Cornell University. 
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private or proprietary schools founded by groups of practitioners 
who underwrote the expense and divided the profits, if any. 
The first of these proprietary veterinary schools in our state 
was established in New York City, in 1810, by Captain John 
Carver, veterinary surgeon from the London Farrier’s College. 
It lasted only a short time, and then for over 50 years, New 
York was without a veterinary college. In 1857, a group of 
medical men and other citizens secured a charter for a veteri- 
nary institution, but it was not until 1864 that it opened its 
doors as the New York College of Veterinary Surgeons, with 
John Busteed, M. D., as its head. This school, like the 30 or 
more other private schools which were started in the United 
States afterwards, had the simplest of equipment and required — 
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preliminary education of the most elementary character. In 
the early schools, the two-year course amounted often to less than 
six months of actual teaching. The same course was given each 
year. In justice it must be said, however, that the school course 
was helped out by the training which the young veterinarians 
received in association with older men (preceptors) in practice. 


LIAUTARD ENTERS FIELD OF EDUCATION 


Dr. Busteed secured as his teacher of anatomy, Alexandre 
Francois Liautard, graduate of the Veterinary College of Tou- 
louse, France, and of the Medical School of New York University. 
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Differences in policy arose and, in 1875, Dr. Liautard started an 
independent school, the American Veterinary College. In 1877, 
there was another split in the original school, which resulted in 
the formation of the Columbia Veterinary College. In 1884, the 
Columbia Veterinary College closed its doors and, in 1899, the 
New York College of Veterinary Surgeons and the American 
Veterinary College united under the name of the New York- 
American Veterinary College. In 1913, this institution was 
affliated with New York University. In 1922, this college also 
ceased to exist. The total number of graduates of the New 
York City schools was 1,186. 

While these educational developments were taking place in 
New York City, events were turning the attention of the country 
at large to the needs of veterinary medicine. With the increased 
importations of live stock, the seeds of epizoédtics brought from 
the Old World were bound to make themselves felt and endanger 
the animal industry of the New. Then, with the vast expansion 
of knowledge in physics, biochemistry, biology and medicine, and 
with the accumulating understanding of the important part 
bacteria and protozoa play in diseases, it became obvious that 
the meager education afforded by the proprietary veterinary 
schools, with their inadequate facilities and teaching forces, 
would not suffice to cope with the problems. Only a great uni- 
versity or the state could meet the large expense required for 
buildings, equipment, staff and maintenance. 

Fortunately, near the middle of the 19th century, the Morrill 
Land Grant for Agricultural and Engineering Education gave 
rise to the state colleges. The princely gift of the federal govern- 
ment to New York State, and the generous financial contributions 
of Ezra Cornell, together with his devoted service, opened the 
way for the establishment of Cornell University. 


JAMES LAW STARTS WORK AT CORNELL 


Mr. Cornell was a large land-owner and stock-breeder, and 
was greatly interested in the agriculture of the state. Mr. 
Cornell and President White realized that it was necessary to 
look to Europe for a great veterinarian to start the work in 
the new university. President White found the right man in 
James Law, a graduate of the Royal (Dick) Veterinary College, 
of Edinburgh, Scotland. Dr. Law had had the training of the 
great veterinary school of Endinburgh and instruction in human 
anatomy by Sir William Turner. In the principles and practice 
of surgery, he had taken the courses of Joseph Lister, later to 
be known as the father of antiseptic surgery. He had also 
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profited by the teachings in the original schools at Lyon and 
Alfort, France, and had had abundant experience in private prac- 


tice and in dealing with the epizoédtics in domestic animals in 
Great Britain. 

In this the new university was taking a radical step for 1868. 
; departments were put upon an equal footing. The professor 


of veterinary science was placed in the same honorable rank as 
the professor of the classics or of history. Entering students in 
veterinary science were required to pass regular college entrance 
examination, they must spend four years of nine months each 
in their university work and at commencement they were to be 


Dr. James Law (1838-1921) 
was born in Edinburgh, Scot- 
land, and was graduated from 
the Royal (Dick) Veterinary Col- 
lege of that city in 1857, at the 
age of 19. Six years later he 
received his M. R. C. V. S. from 
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Surgeons. In 1870, two years 
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was made a Fellow. Dr. Law 
was elected president of the 
A. V. M. A. in 1906. 


graduated from the same stage as the other graduates, and 
receive all the rights and honors given to alumni in other courses. 

Not only students who planned to be veterinarians, but prac- 
tically everyone who planned to enter a medical school, took Pro- 
fessor Law’s courses and thus gained a truly medical outlook 
upon the whole animal world. Doctor Law always stressed the 
need of education and training for all medical work and pointed 
out with convincing force that, instead of less knowledge, the 
veterinarian should have more than the physician. For the 
physician there is but one genus to be understood, but for the 
veterinarian more than 20 genera, with all their structural and 
physiological peculiarities. 

It was hoped that when Doctor Law began his teaching, in 
1868, there would soon develop in the University a complete 
veterinary school, but like most new enterprises, Cornell Univer- 
sity was not able to go ahead as fast as it had hoped. In 1886, 
the University ceased to grant veterinary degrees, although Pro- 
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fessor Law continued to give his courses in comparative or veter- | 
inary anatomy and physiology, and stressed adequate education 
for veterinarians. He and the veterinarians he had trained con- 
stantly aided state and nation in stemming the tide of animal 
plagues menacing the country. 

In 1893, Professor Law gave a notable address before the 
State Agricultural Society and marshalled, in a most convincing 
way, the necessities of veterinary education to aid New York 
and, indeed, the whole country, in the maintenance and improve- 
ment of live stock, the avoidance of epizoétics and the danger to 
human health from sick animals. A year after this appeal, Gov- 
ernor Roswell P. Flower, in his address to the Legislature, advo- 
cated the founding and support of a state veterinary college at 
Cornell University. The Legislature heeded the advice and, on 
March 21, 1894, passed an act which resulted in founding the 
New York State Veterinary College as an integral part of Cor- 
nell University. 

This college had for its purpose not only to teach men to treat 
sick and injured animals by methods already available, but also 
to undertake researches to gain new knowledge in the veterinary 
field; 7. e., research was to be emphasized as it had never been 
before in a veterinary school in the state. 

With James Law as dean and leader, the college opened its 
doors in 1896, offering a three-year graded course of nine teach- 
ing months each year. The eight teachers on the original fac- 
ulty were experts in their various fields and commenced enthusi- 
astically not only to teach, but to investigate. As the available 
textbooks for veterinary students were mostly inadequate and 
hopelessly behind the knowledge of medicine in the world, the 
faculty undertook to prepare textbooks which were up to date, 
and to keep them up to date by frequent revision as s knowledge 
advanced. 


FLOWER LIBRARY ESTABLISHED 


For effective research and for the preparation of textbooks, 
it is self-evident that there must be available abundant books 
and periodicals. Governor Flower realized this and, in addition 
to his advocacy of a state-supported college, he and Mrs. Flower 
gave $15,000.00 to start and endow a veterinary library. This 
Roswell P. Flower Library contains, besides current books and 
periodicals in veterinary science, the library of Dr. John Bus- 
teed, with the 1748 English edition of early Roman writings on 
veterinary medicine, collected by Vegetius in 450 A. D., and the 
classic treatise on the anatomy of the horse, by Ruini (1602). It 
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also contains the library of the late William L. Zuill, M.D., 
V.M.D., of the School of Veterinary Medicine, University of 
Pennsylvania, and the late Dr. Daniel E. Salmon’s library, with 
some of the original publications of Pasteur. The Cornell Uni- 
versity Library, with its thousands of periodicals and scientific 
treatises, is also available to the veterinary faculty and students. 

As has been said, requirements for entrance to the earlier 
veterinary colleges in New York State were extremely low. In 
1891, the State Legislature voted to require, after 1895, at least 
two years of high school study preceding a graded three-year 
professional course for admission to the examination for license 
to practice veterinary medicine. At the opening of the College, 
in 1896, the faculty greatly desired an entrance requirement of 
at least four years of high school, but the change was so radical 
that only two years of high school study was required for en- 
trance up to 1905, but after that, a full four-year high school 
course. 

In 1908, when Dr. Law retired at the age of 70, the faculty 
had increased to 13, and 175 men had been granted veterinary 
degrees by the University. From 1908 to 1916, under Dr. Ver- 
anus A. Moore’s deanship, the faculty had increased to 21, and 
the graduates to 382. Owing to the bounty of the state of New 
York, instead of a single room for teaching and all out-of-doors 
for an operating theater, there had arisen on the campus ade- 
quate buildings for lecture rooms, laboratories, dissecting rooms 
for medical and surgical treatment, and also adequate equipment 
for the best practice and for teaching and investigation in anat- 
omy, physiology, bacteriology, medicine and surgery. The aims 
for raising the standards of veterinary education had also been 
realized. 


VETERINARY CONFERENCE INAUGURATED 


In January, 1909, Dr. Moore put in operation the plan of hold- 
ing a mid-year conference for alumni and, indeed, for all veter- 
inarians of the state. At these conferences, new knowledge and 
new operations are dealt with. To aid the College in its work, 
suggestions are sought so that teaching and methods may be 
modified, if necessary, to prepare the students more fully to 
meet the difficulties bound to arise in actual practice. These 
mid-year conferences have been continued year after year, 
always with increasing interest and enjoyment for those who 
come, and with increasing advantage to the faculty of the college. 

The advances in education and standards in the veterinary 
profession in New York State have, of course, not depended 
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alone upon any single individual or group. The advances in 
foreign lands and in other states; the legal requirements for 
veterinarians in 1886 and, subsequently, the regulations of the 
State Education Department; the qualifications for membership 
in the national and state associations; the educational require- 
ments for entering the veterinary service of the United State 
Army and the Bureau of Animal Industry, and the veterinary 
journals of the state and nation, have all taken an honorable 
part in helping the veterinary profession to become a worthy 
peer of the medical profession. 


a Points of Interest in Upper New York 


American Museum of Natural History—77th Street and Columbus 
Avenue. 

Central Park—59th to 110th Streets, Fifth Avenue to Eighth Avenue. 
The zoo for animals, birds and reptiles is on the southeast corner. 

Columbus Circle—Intersection of Broadway and Eighth Avenue at 
59th Street. The Maine and the Columbus monuments are located 
here. 

Columbia University—Broadway, 116th to 120th Streets. 28 acres 
of ground. 

George Washington Bridge—Crosses the Hudson to Fort Lee, N. J., 
at 179th Street. World’s greatest suspension bridge. 4,790 feet long. 
Distance between towers is 3,500 feet. 

Grant’s Tomb—Riverside Drive and 123rd Street. Open 10 a. m. to 
5 p. m. daily. 

Hayden Planetarium—S81st Street and Central Park West, where 
the Drama of the Heavens is unfolded on an artificial sky. Six show- 
ings daily. 

Medical Center—Broadway, Riverside Drive and 168th Street. 

Polo Grounds—Home of the New York Giants, 155th Street and 
Eighth. Seating capacity, 45,000. 

The Riverside Churech—Riverside Drive and 122nd Street. The 
tower houses the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial Carillon of 72 
bells. 

The College of the City of New York—138th Street and Convent 
Avenue, 23rd Street and Lexington Avenue, and numerous centers 
throughout the city. 

Van Cortlandt Mansion—Van Cortlandt Park. Now a museum. 
Built in 1748 by Frederick Van Cortlandt. Contains furniture of the 
colonial period. Open to public. 

Yankee Stadium—Home of the New York American League Base- 
ball Team. 161st Street and River Avenue. Seating capacity, 60,000. 


VETERINARY EDUCATION DURING THE PAST 
TWENTY YEARS 


By W. A. HAGAN, Ithaca, N. Y. 


New York State Veterinary College 
Cornell University 
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A ol is generally accepted that the standards of any profession 
are governed by those of the schools in which its members are 


educated in the fundamentals of their craft. But the standards — 


of any school must be considered in the light of the knowledge 
of the period. Although the poorest of the veterinary colleges 
of the present time undoubtedly is giving a much better training 
than the best a quarter of a century ago, little credit can be 
granted for it. Education is not static, and schools and indi- 
viduals will be outmoded and their practices become obsolesced 


Dr. Hagan is a graduate of 
Kansas State College, class of 
1915, and has been a member 
of the faculty of the New York 
State Veterinary College at 
Cornell University since 1918. 
He was appointed dean on 
June 20, 1932, succeeding Dr. 
Pierre A. Fish, who died on 
February 19, 1931. Dr. Fish 
had succeeded Dr. Veranus A. 
Moore in June, 1929. 


if they do not keep abreast of rapidly advancing knowledge. 

Veterinary education in this country has not remained static. 
It has advanced and probably more rapidly during the last two 
decades than ever before. Its advancement has followed pre- 
cisely the course of human medicine, although it has lagged 
behind the latter a little. At the present time, we are nearer 
the standards of human medicine than ever before. 

Formal education in both human and veterinary medicine 
began in this country in schools which were operated as private 
financial ventures. These flourished, especially during the last 
decade of the 19th and the first of the 20th century. In 1910, 
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there were twice as many medical schools as exist today; in 
1920, there were twice as many veterinary schools as we now 
have. Large numbers of men with poor preparation were 
graduated into medicine and veterinary medicine from these 
schools. Lest I be misunderstood, I want to say that I am not 
condemning all of these schools. Many of them served very 
well for the period during which they existed. As time went 
on, however, their day waned. Today, there are no medical 
schools, veterinary or human, which operate as private financial 
ventures in this country. An adequate, modern training cannot 
be given for the fees which students can be expected to pay. All 
existing schools are largely supported either by endowments or 
by public funds. 

Twenty years ago, this nation was in the final stages of a 
great war, and veterinarians had just won recognition as a 
profession in the passage by Congress of the act creating the 
Army Veterinary Corps, and the granting of commissions to 
army veterinarians. In the American Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation, a war was just being concluded, also, for improved 
educational standards. In 1911, a resolution had been passed, 
against much opposition, which barred from membership in the 
organization the graduates of all schools which did not require 
a full common school education of its matriculants. It further 
stated that, beginning in 1914, the matriculation requirement 
should be one year of high school work, and in 1918 two years. 
It was also decided that veterinary courses should cover a period 
of not less than 24 months in not less than three collegiate years. 
Only a few schools were giving four-year courses, most of them 
three years of six or seven months each, and some even less. 


STRUGGLE FOR HIGHER REQUIREMENTS 


The reports of the Committee on Intelligence and Education 
at successive A. V. M. A. meetings are illuminating in illustrat- 
ing the resistance offered to the advancement of educational 
standards. Each report was bitterly fought, principally by 
-private-school interests, and plenty of evidence is produced to 
indicate that several of the private schools were evading the 
‘requirements, low as they were. It was a losing fight for them, 
however. After the United States went into the World War 
and colleges of all kinds were depleted of students, one after 
another of the proprietary schools closed its doors. The last 
one ceased operating in 1927, after struggling for nearly a 
decade after most of her sister institutions had given up. Since 
1927, the field has been left in the hands of schools managed by 
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trustees who are not interested in any financial gain for their 

institutions. There were eleven of these institutions until 1933, 

when the Division of Veterinary Medicine of the Georgia College 

of Agriculture and Mechanical Arts was discontinued. The ten 

others have continued to date. One of these, the School of 

Veterinary Medicine of the University of Pennsylvania is main- 

tained chiefly by private endowment. The nine others are main- 

tained by states and are as follows: 

Alabama: College of Veterinary Medicine, Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Auburn. 

Colorado: Division of Veterinary Medicine, Colorado State College, — 
Fort Collins. 

Iowa: Division of Veterinary Medicine, Iowa State College, Ames. 

Kansas: Division of Veterinary Medicine, Kansas State College, Man- > 
hattan. 

Michigan: Division of Veterinary Science, Michigan State College, East 7 
Lansing. 

New York: New York State Veterinary College, Cornell University, — 
Ithaca. 


Ohio: College of Veterinary Medicine, Ohio State University, Columbus. : 


Texas: School of Veterinary Medicine, Texas Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical College, College Station. - 


Washington: College of Veterinary Medicine, State College of Wash- a : 
ington, Pullman. 7 
In 1937, Middlesex University, of Waltham, Massachusetts, 

was granted a charter for, and has announced its intention of, 

operating a College of Veterinary Medicine. Instruction in 
veterinary science will begin this fall (1938). In another state, 
powerful forces are at work toward the creation of another 
state-operated school. Because of the large numbers of appli- 
cants that most of the present schools have been turning away 
in recent years, it is not at all unlikely that other schools will 
be founded. 


BURDEN FALLS ON A FEW STATES 


It is unfortunate that the peculiar form of our government 
has resulted in throwing the whole burden of veterinary educa- 
tion upon a few states, and these are not, in a number of cases, 
the states that most need and could best afford to support it. 
It is my conviction that there are enough schools in existence 
today to serve the needs of this country. If a means could be 
found for spreading the support of those states where none is 
now given so that existing schools could be strengthened, the 
country would eventually be much better off than with a larger ; 
number of half-starved institutions. 

As I have repeatedly said, it is evident that the animal indus- 
try of this country needs better veterinarians rather than more a 
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veterinarians. The creation of more schools, unless they are of 

better quality than the ones we now have, will not aid in meeting 

the situation. It is undoubtedly true that many parts of this 

country now have inadequate veterinary service. How many of 

these communities would support good practitioners, if they 
were available, is unknown. Many of them certainly would not. 
The profession is rapidly approaching the question of State 
Medicine, which now is an active issue in medical circles. How 
service to all who need it is to be maintained, at a cost which 
the public can afford to pay, and with a fair return to the prac- 
titioner for the cost of his education and his efforts is a ques- 
tion that must be solved. What course veterinary medicine must. 
follow may perhaps be determined by the path which human 
medicine probably will be forced to blaze ahead of us. 


NATIVITY OF VETERINARY EDUCATION IN U. S. 


The birthplace of veterinary education in the United States is. 
New York City. In New York State, furthermore, veterinary 
science has been continuously taught in one institution for 70: 
years. This is a record for the United States, but not for North 
America, since the Ontario Veterinary College has served con- 
tinuously for 76 years. It was in 1868, when Cornell Univer- 
sity first opened its doors to students, that James Law, 
F.R.C.V.S., began his lectures in veterinary science. Twenty-- 
six years later, in 1894, a college of veterinary medicine was 
chartered by the state. It is around this institution, the New 
York State Veterinary College, under the administrative con-- 
trol of Cornell University, that the educational history of the 
profession in New York during the last 20 years largely lies. 
Of the several early veterinary schools in New York City, all 
but one had passed into limbo before the turn of the century. 
The exception was the New York-American Veterinary College, 
which had been formed in 1899 by the union of two competing 
proprietary schools, the New York College of Veterinary Sur- 
geons and the American Veterinary College. The new school 
later was taken under the protecting wing of New York Uni- 
versity. In 1913, a charter was obtained from the New York 
legislature making it the New York State Veterinary College at- 
New York University. However, no state appropriations were 
ever made for its support. It was closed in 1922. 


MATRICULATION REQUIREMENTS ADVANCED 


7 In 1916, the course in the New York State Veterinary Col-- 
lege at Cornell University was extended from three years of* 
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nine months each to four years. A four-year course had been 
operating in several of the other schools for some years. One 
year earlier, it had been instituted at Ohio State University, 
and in the same year at the University of Pennsylvania. The 
Iowa State College had instituted a four-year course in 1903. 
Only one or two of the private schools advanced beyond the 
three-year course, and these schools soon closed because of 
paucity of students. In 1931, Iowa State College announced a 
reorganization of its veterinary curriculum, and the institution 
of a matriculation requirement which included one year of gen- 
eral college work. In 1932, the institutions at Cornell, Kansas 
and Colorado instituted the same requirement. Ohio State fol- 
lowed in 1933, and the others at later dates. In 1936, the 
School of Veterinary Medicine of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania began requiring one year of college work for admission 
and announced its intention of requiring two years beginning 
in 1940. It is the only school which has announced a definite 
date for advancement of its entrance requirement beyond the 
present standard, although the matter is being studied by some 
of the others, and it is quite probable that other announcements 
will be made soon. Sa 


HIGHER TYPES OF STUDENTS ATTRACTED et ae 


The advancement of matriculation requirements has done 
much to improve the quality of student work in the veterinary © 
schools, and this will shortly have its effect on the profession, 
which has suffered for many years from low public esteem 
because of ignorant, uncouth and unkempt members who en- 
tered by the back door with the help of the more unprincipled | 
of the proprietary schools which flourished a generation ago. 
Even more important than the recent increase in entrance re- 
quirements in lifting the standards of the profession, is the 
fact that the public has recently found that Tom, Dick and 
Harry can no longer enter most of the veterinary schools; that 
really only the well qualified can “get by” the admissions com- 
mittees. This fact suddenly has made the profession attractive 
to high types of men. Instead of begging for students of any 
type, as most veterinary colleges were doing a few years ago, 
most of the schools now find that their chief problem is to hold 
off the horde that now demands admission. 

The method of careful, selective admissions, now being prac- 
ticed, will do much more, in my opinion, to raise professional 
standards than additional increases in matriculation require- 
ments. At Cornell, it would have been possible to have filled the 
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last four or five classes with college graduates, had the Admis- 
sions Committee been so disposed. To the members of this 
committee it has been obvious, however, that this would not 
be for the best interests of the institution or the profession. A 
good general education is indispensable as a foundation for any 
good professional education, but of even greater importance is 
the more fundamental quality of intelligence which, unfortu- 
nately, cannot be conferred by any amount of education. When 
confronted with a choice between a bright, eager, enthusiastic 
young man, who presents a creditable scholastic record contain- 
ing the bare matriculation requirements, and another who is 
still groping after four or five years of college work, the de- 
cision is not difficult. 

It must not be forgotten that rigid economic limitations 
always will operate in the field of veterinary medicine to a 
degree that will not be found in human medicine. An educa- 
tion as prolonged and expensive as that in human medicine 
probably never can be justified in the majority of veterinary 
schools. On the other hand, the teachers, the research nog ll 


and the disease control officials need educations in no way in- 


ferior to those obtainable in the best medical schools. my : 
GRADUATE SCHOOL NEEDED 


It seems to me that the logical solution to this problem would 
be to have one or two schools, which can be assured of proper 
support, to go to the graduate level, while the majority remain 
near the present level. Here again the organization of our 
government offers serious obstacles for, as long as the individual 
states have to deal with their own problems, it is unlikely that 
any of them will wish to assume the expense of operating a 
super-school largely for the benefit of the other states. Perhaps 
some of the large endowed universities, such as Harvard, will 
some day become interested in this problem and undertake its 
solution. 


Points of Interest in New York 


Chamber of Commerce, State of New York—65 Liberty Street. 

Fordham University—Park Avenue at Fordham Road, Bronx. 

Madison Square Garden (new)—50th Street and Eighth Avenue. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art—Fifth Avenue between 80th and 84th 
Streets. Finest and largest art museum in America. 

Roosevelt House—28 East 20th Street. The birthplace of Theodore 


Roosevelt 
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FOR MEMBERSHIP 


(See January, 1938, JouRNAL) 


First LIstrinG 


Bruner, Lr, Attra R. Fort Benjamin Harrison, Ind. 
D. V. M., Indiana Veterinary College, 1917 
Vouchers: Lt. Col. Allen C. Wight and Ray S. Attaway. 


LreE, DoNaALp G. 39th St. and Woodland Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
V. M. D., University of Pennsylvania 
Vouchers: E. T. Booth and M. A. Emmerson. 


SOLomon S. Independence, Va. 
D. V. M., Ohio State University, 1936 
Vouchers: C. G. Rohrer and C. W. Wilder. 


RATHBONE, JOHN A. 470 Broad St., New London, Conn. 
D. V. M., Cornell University, 1921 
Vouchers: Geo. E. Corwin and G. H. Ludins. 


STE ARLY, ERNEST L. Main St. and Anderson Ave., Phoenixville, Pa. 
vs V. M. D., University of Pennsylvania, 1933 "= 
Vouchers: M. A. Emmerson and C. J. Marshall. : 


Applications Pending 


Seconp LISTING 
(See May, 1938, Jou RNAL) 


Alexander, James M., Cannon Falls, Minn. 
Bean, Clyde W., 2304 Belmont Blvd., Nashville, Tenn. 
Becker, Henry C., 24 W. 109th Pl., Chicago, III. 
Burch, Clark W., c/o J. B. Shurtz, Box 13, Holdredge, Neb. 
Desson, Leonard J.. Linden Rd., Brighton Sta., Rochester, N. 
Fremont, Martin H., 2500 16th St., San Francisco, Calif. 
Gsell, Preston L., 932 Venice Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Heath, C. Lester, Billings, Mont. 
Hoffman, Oscar A., Box 113, Walnut Grove, Calif. 
Hubbard, Harry E., State Capitol, Madison, Wis. 
Kinsey, Gertrude F., 154 W. 11th St., New York, N. Y. 
Laughlin, Wesley M., Burton, Ohio. 
Love, Forrest C., Department of Agriculture, Sacramento, Calif. 
McGarth, William E., 999 Exchange Ave., Chicago, III. 
- Markham, Frederick D. C., 345 W. Second St., Elyria, Ohio. 
 Menig, Bert A., Department of Agriculture, Olympia, Wash. 
Pomeroy, Benjamin S., 880 Linwood Pl., Saint Paul, Minn. 
- Pyles, Ray S., Box 422, Manhattan, Kan. 
§pence, Elton M., 769 Vance Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 
Thorp, William T. S., Michigan State College, East Lansing, Mich. c 
Winward, John D., 611 S. Eighth St. E., Salt Lake City, Utah. 


The amount which should accompany an application filed this month 
is $7.91, which covers membership fee and dues to January 1, 1939, 
including subscription to the JouRNAL. 
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MAURICE C. HALL, Ph.D., D.V.M., D.Sc. 
4 July 15, 1881 —May 1, 1938 
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COMING VETERINARY MEETINGS | 


_ Midwest Veterinary Conference and Clinic. Municipal Audi- 
torium, Kansas City, Mo. June 7-9, 1938. Dr. S. J. Schilling, 
Corresponding Secretary, Box 167, Kansas City, Mo. 

Central New York Veterinary Medical Association. New York 
State Agricultural College, Morrisville, N. Y. June 9, 1938. 


Dr. W. B. Switzer, Secretary, Route 5, Oswego, N. Y. 

Southern California Veterinary Medical Association. Chamber 
of Commerce Building, Los Angeles, Calif. June 15, 1938. 
Dr. B. B. Coale, Secretary, 203 Administration Bldg., Union 
Stock Yards, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Ohio State University Veterinary Conference. Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio. June 15-17, 1938. Dr. Oscar 
V. Brumley, Dean, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

Idaho Veterinary Medical Association. Boise, Idaho. June 

_ 17-18, 1938. Dr. E. M. Gildow, Secretary, University of 
Idaho, Moscow, Idaho. 

Northeastern Indiana Veterinary Medical Association. Dr. Geo. 

L. Clark’s Cottage, Tri-Lakes, Ind. June 19, 1938. Dr. Edgar 
_ D. Wright, Secretary, Route 1, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

San Diego County Veterinary Medical Association. Zodlogical 
Research Building, Balboa Park, San Diego, Calif. June 20, 
1938. Dr. E. F. Sheffield, 3895 Pacific Blvd., San Diego, Calif. 

Georgia State Veterinary Medical Association. Columbus, Ga. 
June 20-21, 1938. Dr. J. E. Severin, Secretary, 357 Edge- 
wood Ave. S. E., Atlanta, Ga. 

- Oklahoma Veterinary Medical Association. Hotel Tulsa, Tulsa, 
Okla. June 20-21, 1938. Dr. F. Y. S. Moore, Secretary, Mc- 
Alester, Okla. 

_ Eastern Iowa Veterinary Association, Inc. Dr. F. M. Wilson’s 
Hospital, Mechanicsville, Iowa. June 21, 1938. Dr. John J. 
Strandberg, Secretary, 1005 Eighth Ave., Belle Plaine, Iowa. 

South Carolina Association of Veterinarians. Charleston, S. C. 
June 23-24, 1938. Dr. R. A. Mays, Secretary, 415 State 
Office Bldg., Columbia, S. C. 

North Dakota Veterinary Medical Association. North Dakota 
Agricultural College, Fargo, N. Dak. June 27-28, 1938. Dr. 
M. C. Hawn, Secretary, 310 Thirteenth St. N., Fargo, N. Dak. 

Wyoming Veterinary Medical Association. Laramie, Wyo. June 
27-28, 1938. Dr. H. D. Port, Secretary, 304 State Capitol 
Bldg., Cheyenne, Wyo. 


COMING VETERINARY MEETINGS 


California State Veterinary Medical Association. Yosemite Na- 
tional Park, Calif. June 27-29, 1938. Dr. Chas. J. Parshall, 
_ Secretary, Brentwood, Calif. 


American Association for the Advancement of Science. Ottawa, 
Ont. June 27-July 2, 1938. Dr. F. R. Moulton, Secretary, 
Smithsonian Institution Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Michigan State Veterinary Medical Association. Michigan State 

- College, East Lansing, Mich. June 28-29, 1938. Dr. H. H. 

= Clark, Secretary, 2601 E. Michigan Ave., Lansing, Mich. 

North Carolina State Veterinary Medical Association. Robert — 
E. Lee Hotel, Winston-Salem, N. C. June 28-29, 1938. Dr. 
Pascal C. McLain, Secretary, Route 4, Charlotte, N. C. 

Minnesota State Veterinary Medical Society and University of 

_ Minnesota Short Course for Veterinarians. University Farm, © 
Saint Paul, Minn. June 29-30, 1938. Dr. C. P. Fitch, Secre-— 
tary, University Farm, Saint Paul, Minn. 

Virginia State Veterinary Medical Association. Hotel Patrick _ 
Henry, Roanoke, Va. June 30-July 1, 1938. Dr. A. J. Sipos, 
Secretary, 1102 State Office Bldg., Richmond, Va. 

Wisconsin Veterinary Medical Association. Voss’ Birchwood _ 
Lodge, Manitowish, Wis. June 30-July 1, 1938. Dr. B. A. 
Beach, Secretary, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

Texas, State Veterinary Medical Association of. Texas A. & M. 

_ College, College Station, Texas. June 22-23, 1938. Dr. M. B. 
Starnes, Corresponding Secretary, 202 City Hall Annex, Dallas, _ 

Texas. 

Southern California, Veterinary Hospital Association of. 

= 


Angeles, Calif. July 5, 1938. Dr. L. B. Wolcott, Secretary, 
1434 W. Slauson Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 

American Veterinary Medical Association. Hotel Pennsylvania, 
New York, N. Y. July 5-9, 1938. Dr. H. Preston Hoskins, 
Secretary, 221 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, II. 


New York State Veterinary Medical Society. Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, N. Y. July 5-9, 1938. Dr. F. F. Fehr, 
Secretary, 243 S. Elmwood Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Saint Louis District Veterinary Medical Association. Melbourne 
Hotel, Saint Louis, Mo. July 6, 1938. Dr. J. P. Torrey, Sec- 
retary, 610 Veronica Ave., East Saint Louis, IIl. 

Dallas-Fort Worth Veterinary Medical Society. Adolphus Hotel, 
Dallas, Texas. July 7, 1938. Dr. H. V. Cardona, Secretary, 
2736 Purington Ave., Fort Worth, Texas. 
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Ak-Sar-Ben Veterinary Medical Association. Fontenelle Hotel, 
Omaha, Neb. July 11, 1938. Dr. J. D. Ray, Secretary, 1124 
Harney St., Omaha, Neb. 

Kentucky Veterinary Medical Association. Brown Hotel, Louis- 
ville, Ky. July 13-14, 1938. Dr. F. H. Riester, Secretary, 
Buechel, Ky. 

Pacific Northwest Veterinary Medical Association. Hotel 
Georgia, Vancouver, B. C. August 1-3, 1938. Dr. V. C. 
Pauhlman, Secretary, 1524 Fifth St., Chehalis, Wash. 

State Board Examinations 


Iowa Veterinary Medical Examining Board. State Capitol, Des 
Moines, Iowa. June 14-15, 1938. Applications must be on file 
at the Division of Animal Industry not later than 8:00 a. m., 
on June 14. Further information may be obtained from Dr. 
H. A. Seidell, Secretary, State Capitol, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Texas State Board of Veterinary Medical Examiners. Texas 
A. & M. College, College Station, Texas. June 20-21, 1938. 
Applications must be on file at least 30 days prior to date of 
examination. Dr. Paul P. Boriskie, Secretary, Port Arthur, 
Texas. 

California Board of Examiners in Veterinary Medicine. Los 
Angeles, Calif. June 20-22, 1938. Applications must be on file 
with the Secretary at least 30 days prior to date of examination. 

Dr. Nelson E. Clemens, Secretary, 183 Castro St., Hayward, - 
Calif. 

Nebraska Bureau of Examining Boards. State House. Lincoln, 
Neb. June 21-22, 1938. Applications must be on file at the 
Bureau at least 15 days prior to date of examination. Mrs. 
Clark Perkins, Director, Bureau of Examining Boards, State 
House, Lincoln, Neb. 

North Carolina State Board of Veterinary Medical Examiners. 
Robert E. Lee Hotel, Winston-Salem, N. C. June 27, 1938. 
Dr. P. C. McLain, Secretary, Route 4, Charlotte, N. C. 

Florida Board of Veterinary Examiners. Jacksonville, Fla. June 
27-28, 1938. Dr. H.C. Nichols, Secretary, Box 405, Ocala, Fla. ‘ 


Oklahoma Board of Veterinary Medical Examiners. State Capi- 
tol Building, Oklahoma City, Okla. June 29-30, 1938. Applica- 
tions may be obtained from Dr. Samuel R. Espy, Secretary, 
125-127 West 23rd St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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Connecticut State Board of Veterinary Registration and Exami- 
nation. State Office Building, Hartford, Conn. July 5, 1938. 
Dr. Geo. E. Corwin, Secretary, State Office Bldg., Hartford, 
Conn. 

Utah State Board of Veterinary Medical Examiners. Room 302, 
Capitol Building, Salt Lake City, Utah. July 11-12, 1938. Ap- 
plications, accompanied by the fee of $15.00, should be filed 
with Mr. S. W. Golding, Director of Registration, at the above _ 
address. Dr. W. H. Hendricks, Secretary, 648 Lake St., Salt — 
Lake City, Utah. 

Indiana State Veterinary Examining Board, State House, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. July 12, 1938. Dr. J. L. Axby, Secretary, 209-210 
State House, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Regular Army 


Lt. Colonel Clifford C. Whitney is assigned to duty at Fort Bragg, 
N. C., effective upon completion of his present tour of foreign service 
in the Panama Canal Department. 

Lt. Colonel Henry E. Hess is relieved from assignment and duty at 
Fort Bragg, N. C., and assigned to duty in the Panama Canal Depart- ~ 
ment. Colonel Hess is directed to proceed at the proper time to Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., and report to the Superintendent, Army Transport Service, : 
N. Y. Port of Embarkation, for temporary duty as veterinarian on 
the USAT Ludington for the purpose of accompanying a shipment of 
animals from New York, N. Y., to Panama, on or about July 26, 1938; 
upon arrival in Panama he will report to the commanding general, 
Panama Canal Department, for duty. 

1st Lieut. Edwin L. Millenbruck is relieved from further assignment — 
and station at the Army Veterinary School, Army Medical Center, _ 
Washington, D. C., effective upon completion of his present course of 
instruction at the Medical Field Service School, Carlisle Barracks, Pa.; - 
is assigned to station at Fort Sill, Okla., and will proceed to Washing- _ 
ton, D. C., and report to the commanding officer, General Dispensary, _ 
United States Army, for temporary duty until about August 5, 1938; - 
upon completion of this duty will proceed to Fort Sill, Okla., and report = 
to the commanding officer for duty. 
1st Lt. Fred L. Herring is directed to proceed from Carlisle Barracks, ; 


= 


Pa., to Fort Geo. G. Meade, Md., on or about June 6, 1938, for temporary 
duty until about September 10, upon completion of this temporary duty 
to proceed to Washington, D. C., and report to the commanding general, 
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Army Medical Center, for temporary duty for a period of approximately 
four months for the purpose of pursuing a course of instruction at the 
Army Veterinary School. 

1st Lieut. Lloyd C. Tekse is relieved from further duty as transport 
veterinarian on the USAT Ludington and from further assignment and 
station at the San Francisco Port of Embarkation, Fort Mason, Calif., 
effective upon arrival of the Ludington in San Francisco on or about 
May 17, 1938, and will report to the commanding officer, Presidio of 
San Francisco, Calif., for duty. 

Colonel Daniel B. Leininger is relieved from duty at Fort Sill, Okla., 
effective on or about June 20, 1938, and directed to proceed to Fort 
Bliss, Texas, for duty. 

The promotion of each of the following named officers of the Veteri- 
nary Corps to rank from dates opposite their names is announced: _ 

Major Herbert K. Moore to lieutenant colonel, April 1, 1938. 


— Ist Lieut. John H. Rust 3rd, to captain, April 4, 1938. | 


Veterinary Reserve Corps 


NEw ACCEPTANCES 
Hogg, Ernest Woodburn Major..178 N. Franklin St., Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa. 
Bowie, Dwain Taft ...- 4119 Ellis Ave., Chicago, III. 


Koostra, Andrew Garret....1st Lt...Ocheyedan, Iowa. 
Monlux, Wm. Seastream....1st Lt...N. Y. State Vet. Coll., Ithaca, N. Y. 
Utterback, John Abner, Jr...1st Lt...906 Kenwood Ave., Austin, Minn. 


SEPARATIONS 


Seely, Leigh Harris ist Lt...New York, N. Y. Died, May 30, 
1937. 


NEw ASSIGNMENTS TO ACTIVE DuTY wiTH CCC 
Chastain, Frank L 1st Lt...Fort Bragg, N. C. _ 
TERMINATION OF ASSIGNMENT TO ACTIVE DUTY WITH CCC 
Sullivan, William G Lt... Fort Bragg, N. C. 


Bureau Transfers 


Dr. LESLIE E. Ray (K. C. V. C. ’18), from El Paso, Texas, to Kansas 
City, Kan., on meat inspection. 
Dr. FREDERICK W. Hock (O. S. U. 719), from Omaha, Neb., to Scotts 
Bluff, Neb., in charge of meat inspection. 
Dr. HERMAN J. ScHicK (Colo. 32), from Philadelphia, Pa., to Omaha, 
_ Neb., on meat inspection. 
; Dr. LEVERNE E. Barnes (O. S. U. ’21), from Pottsville, Pa., to Phila- 
: delphia, Pa., on meat inspection. 
Dr. CHARLES H. Exxiorr (Chi. ’18), from South Saint Paul, Minn., 
_ to Chicago, Ill., on meat inspection. 
Dr. JoHN A. UTTERBACK, JR. (Colo. ’34), from South Saint Paul, 
- Minn., to Austin, Minn., on meat inspection. 
Dr. Irvine L. NEBEKER (Colo. ’20), from Spokane, Wash., to Boise, 
Idaho, on meat inspection. 
Dr. MARSHALL J. ROMINE (Ind. ’21), from Storm Lake, Iowa, to Chi- 


cago, Ill., on meat inspection. 
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